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$2500.00 F. O. B. FACTORY. 


When you think of the new W _—_ there are two things we 
want you to link together in your min 

First: The price, not taken merely *b itself, but considered in 
connection with the extraordinary ions | of the car 

The price is $2500. For an ordinary car, only an ordinary price. 
For a car of Wayne refinement, Wayne efficiency in engine, trans. 
mission, and every vital part, Wayne power, Wayne smoothness, 
and Wayne ease of operation—a price that represents the fore- 
most value in the industry to-day. 

The 1908 Wayne Thirty for $2500—a top with storm front and 
side curtains, emergency seat in tonneau, complete—we want you to 
consider it as the biggest return for your investment which the new 
season has to offer. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


NEW NOVEL 


The Testing of Diana Mallory 


BEGINS IN THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


Harper’s Magazine 


In this remarkable new novel the author of 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” and “The Marriage 
of William Ashe” has reached the highest 
point in the development of her genius. Her 
new story is a story of to-day, a love-story 
with a young heroine of fascinating charm, 
about whom there hangs a mystery, which 
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1908 Wayne Thirty Ready for Delivery. 
THE WAYNE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Dept. B, DETROIT, MICH. 


Will exhibit saty at the “‘All America” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, October 24 to 81. 


is revealed as the story progresses. Mrs. 
Ward’s story will be illustrated by the famous 
English artist William Hatherell, R. I. 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


‘The most readable that I have had in 
my hand for many a day ana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation ~ 
has been to the history of our time.”’ 

—Judge Georce Gray. 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Ann Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


A stirring novel 
of the South to- 


day, with a fine 


and tender love- 


“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to the history of the 
War of Secession.” —CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


story, and a new 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfull well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
it down.”"—Hon. RosBert T. Lincoin. 


and significant 


treatment of the 
“The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 
his day.” —N. Y. Times. 


‘“‘A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 
—Baltimore News. 


negro question. 


The incidents are 


“It is many years since the biography of an American 


‘““MAM’ LINDA” 
citizen has been awaited with more interest.’ 
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keenly dramatic, 


the characters of delightful interest. —N. ¥. Sun. 
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COMMENT 


Righteousness Betore Business 

PresipENT RooseveELttT announced in his Keokuk speech that 
if righteousness and business conflict, business must give 
way even to the point of being ruined. Righteousness and 
business are not really in conflict. Some business men, it 
is true, are unrighteous, and when their depravity brings 
them within the jurisdiction of the criminal law they ought 
to be punished by the courts of justice. But they ought not 
so to be proceeded against that their punishment will bring 
disaster upon innocent men, who are largely in the majority. 
To denounce business as unrighteous because some business 
men are wicked is equivalent to saying that the church is 
rotten because one day priests got drunk, and because since 
then some deacons have embezzled, while, perhaps, some 
sextons have sold interesting corpses to hospitals. Besides, 
there is something else to be considered. Before Mr. Roosr- 
VELT and other Republican politicians make a general raid 
on business for whatever unrighteousness there may be among 
business men, they ought to consider that much of the busi- 
ness immorality of to-day is due to the partnership, nourished 
by the Republican protective tariff, between government and 
business, between Republican politicians and business. They 
should recall the fact that the Republican politician has had 
his political finger in every large business enterprise of the 
government: in mail contracts; star-route contracts; sol- 
diers’ headstone contracts; in the purchase of land for sol- 
diers’ homes and national cemeteries; in the purchase of 
supplies for the army and navy, often defrauding the soldiers 
and sailors; in the distribution of the public lands; in steal- 
ing them in one way or another; in dishonorably acquiring 
possession of their mines; and, above all, in securing and 
interpreting the tariff. The practical Mr. Roosevett should 
not forget his own relations with the practical Mr. Harri- 
MAN, nor the collection of campaign funds for his own po- 
litical profit from the insurance companies. If all business 
is to be damaged for the sake of punishing bad business men, 
is it not just that the Republican party, or any party in which 
plunderers are conspicuous, should also perish—especially 
when a leader, like the President, insists upon maintaining 
the corrupt partnership between the party and the protected 
interests? The raid on business is too wholesale, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, it is partial. The upshot of it is 
that sound and honest business must be punished for the sins 
of one wicked partner, while the other wicked partner, the 
politician, is not only to go free, but is to be put in possession 
and control of all the property of business, both that of the 
unrighteous and that of the righteous. 
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The Hearst-Republican Combination 

The combination in New York on local nominations is, 
in fact, a combination between the President and Hears. 
for Mr. Parsons, the county ‘chairman and the active R¢- 
publican agent who carried on the negotiation and -made th: 
trade, is Mr. Roosevetr’s political agent in this city, an:| 
often in the State. It is a natural combination, it is tru, 
for Mr. Hearst’s support, both when he ran for Mayor an. 
when he ran for Governor, was largely Republican. The 
discontented and socialistic Republicans, bred and educate:| 
by the peculiar Republican’ economic principle, voted for 
ilgarst in such numbers as to make the Ivins vote, in 1905, 
about half of Hearsv’s, while, in 1906, the defect of Demo- 
crats from Hearst made the votes for CuanLter, Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, about twenty-seven thou- 
sand more than those cast for Hearst, the candidate for 
Governor. From these figures it is clear why the combination 
was entered into—scandalous as it seems to all informed 
and honorable men, outrageously scandalous as it must a))- 
pear to be to those who recall Secretary Roor’s scathing 
speech on Hearst which was made at Mr. Rooseverr’s re- 
quest. This speech was a gross libel if a combination between 
Hearst and any manor party of good repute is now proper. 
It is evident, however, that, in the opinion of Mr. Parsoys 
and the national administration, it will not do for the Re- 
publican party to be again a bad third in the city of New 
York. 


The Mississippi Waterway 

The President devoted a great part of his speeches in the 
West to a discussion of the deepening of the waterway of 
the Mississippi, in order to make it in reality a practicable 
part of the high seas, so that vessels of great draught may 
sail to St. Louis, and north of that, perhaps, by the aid of a 
canal, as far as Chicago. This would be a stupendous under- 
taking, and while it is commonly said that everything, or 
almost everything, is possible to the engineering art, it may 
well be that the cost of an undertaking such as this would be 
would not pay. Water rates sometimes furnish effective and 
wise competition, and, if effective, do more to compel reason- 
able railroad rates than arbitrary government commissions 
could possibly establish. The Western press, irrespective of 
party, is beginning to suggest that the President has not 
thought out the subject thoroughly, and is inclined to doubt 
the advisability of the plan. Army engineers have estimated 
that $31,000,000: would be the cost of securing a depth of | 
fourteen feet from the end of the Chicago drainage-canal 
above Joliet to St. Louis. This depth is not sufficient to 
carry out the President’s idea, and the cost of this part of 
the work would, therefore, necessarily be more than $31,000,- 
000. Any depth is possible, so. say the army engineers, be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis; the problem is south of St. 
Louis. To secure a sufficient depth in the middle Mississippi 
there would have to be a greatly increased storage at the 
head-waters of the river, and the Great Lakes would have 
to be drawn upon. So great is the problem of the undertaking. 
In view of the facts, of the tremendous expense that would 
be involved in turning the Mississippi into a great ship-canal, 
and of the character of the water-supply, the time has not yet 
arrived when the scheme can be advocated as ready for Con- 
gressional appropriations. There are many doubts about the 
feasibility of the storage of sufficient water, while as to the 
Great Lakes, the government itself has refused to permit 
Chicago to increase-its draught water upon Lake Michigan. 


The “ Lusitania’s” Record 

The Lusitania is undoubtedly the greatest achievement in 
marine architecture and in steam machinery that man has 
made. Running at nearly twenty-five knots an hour and 
travelling 617 miles in a day, this is an accomplishment 
which was first dreamed of but a little while ago. Now it is 
the standard of excellence set by a real vessel. It is a high 
standard, but now we know that it and probably more } 
actually attainable—mainly because the ship will naturally 
do better when she shall be tuned up. The great speed of 
the Lusitania is to earn her a great subsidy from the British 
zovernment. This, we presume, is to follow the usual rule 
and the government is to pay highly for carrying the mails 
with great speed, and partly to compensate the Cunard (ont 
panv for making the ship fit for a naval auxiliary. This 
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subsidy will be used in argument by our own subsidizers, 
und, therefore, it becomes of moment to recall the. fact that 
our subsidizers have in mind, or have had thus far, only 
the benefit of a few who build ships and a few who own 
ships already built, and neither commerce nor speed. While 
twenty-five knots is the standard, our subsidizers are willing 
to pay for an obsolete twenty knots, just as, when other na- 
\ions are ordering thirty-knot destroyers, our navy authorities 
are building destroyers of a speed five knots less. The truth 
is that the protective idea of using the contents of the public 
purse for lining private pockets underlies all our subsidy 
propositions. 


The Coast Artillery 

It is said that General Murray, acting under the orders 
of the Secretary of War, is preparing a bill providing for the 
transfer of the coast artillery from the army to the navy. 
There are many reasons for anu against this plan. As a rule, 
every officer of artillery and the whole army will be opposed 
to it, while every officer of the navy will favor it, and most 
of the strenuous objection and advocacy of the proposed plan 
will be without reason. General Murray, the Chief of Artil- 
lery, certainly betrays a very open mind in advocating the 
new bill. The coast defence of Europe is entirely in the 
control of the navies, so we are informed, but that is a mat- 
ter of slight consequence. The question, after all, is whether 
it is not well that the floating and the land defences of the 
country should not operate together under a single command, 
having the same kinds of ordnance, the same kinds of ex- 
plosives, so that they might be interchanged if. necessity re- 
quired. It is a question of efficiency. But what is to be done 
with the present expert officers of artillerv? There are a 
great many in the corps who know more about land defence 
than the navy can learn in a decade, among the best of the 
West Point graduates; there are others who are in the corps, 
out of place, owing their appointments to political influence. 
There are officers of the Marine Corps who failed to get 
through the Academy, but who, by “ pull” or otherwise, ob- 
tained commissions, and now rank their classmates who 
finished their course. The one class ought to be retained in 
any bill; the other ought to go out. 


The Pacific Cruise 

A friend of the President’s, one whose ear is always trusted 
by the administration, writes to a newspaper that there are 
diplomatie reasons for sending the fleet to the Pacific which 
cannot properly be revealed to the public. It is thus that we 
iearn, drop by drop, that there is a basis of truth in the 
assertion that the President has the fear or expectation— 
let us not think the hope—of war in his mind. It is, however, 
a fundamental principle of this government that no war 
shall be initiated or invited except by the consent of the 
country. This is formulated in the constitutional provision 
civing to Congress the sole power to declare war. The real 
objection, as we have pointed out, to the visit of the fleet 
is that at this time it is inopportune, because, owing to 
recent episodes on the Pacific coast, the whole country will 
think that the President knows something that makes prepara- 
tion for war advisable. We have no notion that war is im- 
minent unless we incite it, and it has occurred to us that a 
very good way to invite, if not to incite, it is to send the 
fleet. This mission is made all the more threatening to 
peace by the evident hasty preparations which are being 
made to put the Philippines in a state of defence, while now 
we have from friend!y lips—and we can almost see the wink 
of the friendly eye—the information that the President has 
diplomatic reasons which he cannot disclose to the public. 
Ilysteria im domestic concerns is surely damaging, but 
hy-teria in fereign affairs may have still worse effects. 


Parcels Post and Postal Savings banks 

Vostmaster-General Meyer recommends the establishment 
of a parcels post and of a postal savings-bank. He proposes 
that a parcel may be mailed to the person living on a rural 
delivery route for twélve cents a pound; or a patron on a 
tural delivery route may mail a parcel for delivery to a 
patron on the same route, or to the distributing office of the 
rovie, the charge to be five cents for the first pound and two 
ces for each additional pound up to eleven pounds, which 
would be twenty-five cents for eleven pounds. He is also in 
favor of establishing, in connection with the postal savings- 
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banks, an issue of notes of the denominations of 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 cents, and $1 and up to $2 50. 
These two projects will be very expensive, while it is doubtful 
whether the Federal government ought to embark in the 
savings-bank business. It is common knowledge that the 
government loses large sums of money on the business side 
of the post-office; that only very recently it was shown that 
ihe post-office business was corrupt; that it has been corrupt 
for a long time; that it presented, and still presents, rich 
opportunities for the thief with a political pull; and if Post- 
master-General Mryer’s proposition should be adopted, we 
must expect the addition of millions to our annual post-oftice 
deficiency. It is also true that the mail-order system of city 
stores, combined with this parcels post, may be harmful to 
the: cross-roads store, and even to the village merchant. There 
are many reasons for and against this enterprise, and they 
should be carefully weighed. As to the savings-bank excur- 
sion, it may be truly said that the savings-banks of the States 
afford ample provision to thrifty people; that they have been 
much more honestly conducted than the Federal government's 
post-office business; that, in fact, they have been more efficient- 
ly guarded and more thoroughly inspected than has any in- 
stitution of the national government. So far depositors in 
State savings-banks have been so well protected by the States 
that one wonders at the temerity of a Federal official who 
suggests that the savings of the people ought to be put in 
charge of the post-office department, some of whose officials 
are still doing time in prison for frauds on the service. 


The Finest Athletic System Ever Seen 

Writing in the Outlook about collegé athletics, Mr. Roger 
A. Dersy, a Harvard football-player of recent distinction, 
declares that Harvard, in order to put herself in a position 
to row races and play football matches on equal terms with 
Yale, abandoned “the finest athletic system that has ever 
been seen in an American college.” A system is good, as Mr. 
Dersy sees it, in proportion as it stimulates interest and 
participation in athletic exercises among the students of a 
college. The more students it reaches the better it is. The 
system that flourished at Harvard between 1897 and 1904 was 
good, in Mr. Drxey’s opinion, because it reached and benefited 
a great many men. Under that system, in boating, the uni- 
versity crew was not selected until May 1. Up to that time 
the seats in the university boat were open to the competition 
of all the college oarsmen, and until then all the ’varsity 
oarsmen rowed on the club or class crews and in the local 
college races. That was very stimulating to the general in- 
terest in rowing, which flourished conspicuously in that period, 
but the ’varsity crew, picked and assembled only two months 
before the race with Yale, was not fully developed as a crew 
at the time of that race, and was usually beaten by the Yale 
crews, which had been selected and in practice under a compe- 
tent professional coach since the previous fall. In 1904 
Harvard gave up, hired a coach, and adopted the Yale system, 
selecting her crew candidates in the fall, and keeping them 
together and out of the club and class crews throughout the 
year. 


Diffusion vs, Concentration 

Mr. Dersy thinks it would have been very much better for 
both universities if Yale had adopted Harvard’s system, in- 
stead of the contrary, and he argues strongly in favor of in- 
ducing these and other universities to come to an understand- 
ing and revert now to the Harvard system, under which ath- 
letics flourished greatly and Yale won all the races. The 
concentration of interest and care on a comparatively small 
group of husky men he considers a very serious mistake. 
By that method winning crews and teams can be produced, 
but produced, he holds, at the cost of minimizing the benefits 


of college athletics. It would seem as if there were sense in 


Mr. Dersy’s argument. It will be a new idea to most readers 
that the system under which Harvard usually lost her races 
and matches with Yale was a far better system than that 
under which Yale usually won. Nevertheless, an ordinary 
intelligence may comprehend how this may have been so. 
For it is not really a great mental feat to understand how 
diffusion of interest in athletic sports may be more beneficial 
to the students of a college than concentration of it, though 
the latter may be more effectual to turn out winning crews 
and teams. Very many of our American habits, practices, 
and aspirations seem to be undergoing severe discipline now- 
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adays. Out of the sadness which is said to make so much for 
wisdom there may come such a general distribution of chasten- 
ed sense that even the colleges will get their share of it, and 
learn to pursue athletics for sport’ sake and for health’s sake, 
und not, as now, sacrifice every other consideration to ex- 
travagant efforts to turn out winning teams. 


The Bryan and Republican Alliance 

We are commenting on the news, not expressing our con- 
victions, when we call attention to a charge made by the 
Springfield correspondent of the Hartford Times. Spring- 
field will be reealled as the town where the Republican— 
the well-informed Republican—is published. The charge con- 
cerns especially CHartes W. Bartiettr, the Boston lawyer 
who was nominated for Governer at the town of Springfield 
by a crowd of men who captured the hall where the Demo- 
cratie convention was to be held, and who then shut out 
a large number of delegates. He thus prevented, or thought 
so, the nomination of Henry M. Wuirxey as the Democratic 
candidate. It is to be presumed that BartLett approved of 
the conduct of the men who stole the hall and who, without 
credentials or authority from the party, named him as the 
eandidate. This presumption is warranted by an interview 
had with Bartietr immediately after the convention, in 
which he said that the struggle for the hall had been between 
two bodies of “experts,” and his “experts” had won. It is 
evident that BarrLtetr enjoys the skill of a certain kind of 
“expert,” and for some reason or other he had imbibed the 
‘impression that Wuirnry was to be beaten at any cost, even 
at the price of disrupting the Democratic party. To his 
mind it was a contest between thugs, but according to the 
charge to which we have alluded it was more; it was a cor- 
rupt contest that included an effective, if fortuitous, alliance 
between the Bryan men and the Republicans, who fear 
WHITNEY’s campaign against their protective tariff. The 
charge is that the Bryan men of the State were determined 
to break up the party rather than permit the nomination of 
Wuitney; and that Bartiett’s expensive campaign was 
financed by the protected interests of the State, who are fully 
represented on the Republican ticket. Bryaw says little that 
is unkind about the burdensome, monopoly-breeding tariff. 
RooseveLt declines to touch it even with a soft word—leave 
alone a big stick. And now this charge! Here is food for 
thought. Into what company has Bryan’s dislike of real 
Democracy, unconsciously, probably, led him! 


A Wise Boss 

General Brayton is not so morally blind as he has 
seemed to be, wherein he differs from most modern political 
Losses. Perhaps, however, his mental vision has returned 
too late, for in the obtrusiveness of his bossship he has 
more aggressive—possibly more insolent—than most 
bosses. He has displayed his power as openly and brazenly 
as Ope.u used to display his at the Albany Capitol. He has 
spent his time during the sessions of the Legislature in the 
sheriff’s office at the State-house, and there he has attended 
io his large and probably lucrative business of lobbying, and 
to his business of party discipline. So obnoxious had he be- 
come that his reputation has more than once defeated 
the party which he has led, and a Democrat Governor 
of the State, at the very outset of his term, threatened 
to drive him out of the State-house. Brayton says that he 
remained, notwithstanding the threat, in order to show the 
yovernor that he was stronger than he; and he has succeeded 
in doing this, for, protected by his party, ‘he has defied the 
Governor and remained at his post. Not only his bad name, 
but this very act of his in using the sheriff’s office for his 
“private” business, which is suspected to be the corruption 
of public business, has so discredited his party that the pres- 
‘ent Republican candidate for Governor feels that he cannot 
succeed with the Brayton incubus. Unlike most _ bosses, 
Brayton is wise enough to comprehend the situation, and to 
realize that his reputation threatens the success of his party. 
Therefore hé has written to the candidate, who is hostile to 
him, that he will no longer use the public offices of the State 
as a vantage-ground for his lobbying business. It is a good 
sign that a boss comprehends when his suspected iniquity is 
unpopular; but we have no evidence that Brayton will not 
continue to control Republican legislators, although he may 
be obliged to rent his own office for the transaction of his 
“ business.” 


been 
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Our German Tariff Law 

The administration, in its own wisdom, untainted by any 
interference of the legislative department, has enacted tha‘ 
there shall be one tariff law for German goods and another 
for all other countries. Those who are old-fashioned enoug)) 
to have faith in the value of uniformity in law never expecte.| 
that this device would work, and now their expectation is 
beginning to be realized. Switzerland objects. Under our 
German tariff law, Germany may determine the valuations 
on which our customs authorities are to impose the tax; 
but other countries are excluded from the obvious benefit. 
Switzerland has formulated objections, but the Board cf 
General Appraisers at New York have ruled that export 
valuations are not to be taken in her case. German goods 
are to he treated exceptionally. Switzerland is not the first 
to complain. Great Britain has asked for the extension of 
the privilege to her goods, and France has also expressed the 
wish that she be granted the treatment accorded to the “ most 
favored nation.” Great Britain and France may be listenc:| 
to, and so, in the end, may Switzerland, if she carries out her 
threat to impose retaliatory duties. 


The Tariff in the South 

The Atlanta Censtitution is the one important Southern 
newspaper that says repeatedly that it favors the nomination 
of Bryan. Further, it used to be a strong protectionist organ. 
It is now, however, convinced, notwithstanding Bryan’s is- 
sues—government ownership and the referendum and initia- 
tive—that the tariff question is the one issue for the Demo- 
crats to.insist upon, asking this weighty question: “ Does the 
national Democracy fully realize fhe opportunity and the duty 
which the issue of tariff revision plants squarely across its 
pathway toward the Presidential campaign of 1908?” 


That Merger . 

What politicians can do with business, to obstruct and even 
to check for the moment the free operation of that inter- 
change of trade by which individuals and whole communities 
prosper and increase, is shown by the so-called merger in 
New England. This is an industrial movement, an economic 
effort, in which nearly all New England is concerned. It 
is the opinion of most of the commercial people of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Maine, and _ per- 
haps of New Hampshire, that the merger would be of great 
advantage. As the Hartford Times puts it, it is a “ plain 
business proposition ‘to unify, improve, and expand the ,rail- 
road facilities of New England, and to spend $60,000,000 in 
Massachusetts for betterments.” Knowing this, and realizing 
that the business men of the State believe that the plan, 
if carried out, would vastly benefit the substantial interests 
of the whole body of the people, most of the politicians dare 
not openly fight against it. Only those who can hope for 
nothing except from the constitutionally. discontented ag- 
gressively denounce it. But the politicians who dare not 
stamp on it, nevertheless kick it about and, for the mo- 
ment, have kicked it into a state of quiescence. Mr. 
MELLEN has postponed the whole matter, and is properly wait- 
ing for the people to ask for it before reviving the battered 
plan. The politicians, who ought to consult the needs of the 
community, some of whom think that they ought to be en- 
trusted with all its business interests, are pretending to look 
with suspicion upon it, are hinting at investigations and at 
restrictive legislation, simply because they believe there are 
votes to lose by being too friendly to the scheme, and votes 
to gain by being hostilely circumspect. In a word, they are 
perfectly willing to barter the good of the community for 
votes for themselves. And so it is likely to be so long as 
the business interests of the country may be in the power of 
the politicians. 


Roosevelt and McKinley 

We quote with approval and commendation the following 
sane observation from the sane Richmond (Virginia) Times- 
Despatch: 


We have the conviction that if President Roosrvett had pursued 
the lawless corporations in the ‘spirit of McKINntey, he would have 
accomplished the same result without alarming the business worl. 
injuring the corporate intefests, and causing the innocent tv 
suffer loss. 

But the prosecutions would have lacked the spectacular feature 
in which Mr. Rooseve.t delights. 
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Austrian Emperor and European Equilibrium 


ALTHOUGH, for reasons to be mentioned presently, the death of 
the Emperor Francis Joserpu at this time might turn out to be 
an event less epoch-making than it would have been expected to 
prove had it occurred a few years ago, there is ample ground for 
the anxiety with which the news from Vienna is watched by 
European statesmen whenever the life of the Harspura ruler is 
known to be endangered. Not yet forgotten is the War of the 
Austrian Succession, by which a great part of Europe was con- 
vulsed, when the Emperor CnaArtes VI. tried to leave his ill- 
compacted dominions to his daughter Maria Theresa. On the 
map the Austro-Hungarian realm looks more compact than it 
did in the second quarter of the eighteenth century; nevertheless, 
it is still a congeries of heterogeneous states, wherein the centrif- 
ugal forces preponderate immensely over the centripetal, and a 
more or less genuine feeling of loyalty to the Haps- 
puRG dynasty is the sole unifying tie. An inkling of the 
enormous difficulty of the’ task which has confronted FRANCIS 
JosePpH, the: Emperor-King, for nearly sixty years may be gained 
if we call to mind that in the Cisleithan, or Austrian, Empire 
alone there were, according to the census of 1890, less than eight 


‘and a half millions of Germans in an aggregate population of 


nearly twenty-four millions; that among these there were nearly 
four million Poles strongly attracted by community of race, lan- 
guage, and religion to their brethren in Russian Poland, and in 
the Prussian provinces of Posen and West Prussia: almost five 
and a half millions of Czechs (in Bohemia and Moravia), who 
desire absolute independence; and almost 700,000 Italians, who 
are to be found in the southern part of the Tyrol.and in the sea- 
ports along the Adriatic, and who passionately long for incorpora- 
tion with Italy. There are also in the Cisleithan monarchy about 
650,000 Croats and.Serbs, whose racial aflinities, of course, con- 
nect them with Servia. In the kingdom of Hungary, by the same 
census of 1890, the Magyars were outnumbered by other races 
in the proportion of nine to seven; and while the two and a half 
millions of Croats and Serbs would gravitate naturally toward 
independent Servia, the two and a half million Roumanians feel 
that ethnically they belong to the kingdom of Roumania. If, 
therefore, the principle of nationalities, about which so much used 
to be heard in the third quarter of the last century, were carried 
out in the HapssurG realm, it is obvious that.nothing would«be 
left but two nuclei, respectively, composed of Germans and Mag- 
yars, the former of which would almost certainly be absorbed in 
the German Empire, while the latter would be condemned to a 
precarious isolation. These almost inevitable consequences of dis- 
integration led a well-known diplomatist to say that if Aus- 
tria-Hungary did not exist it would have to be invented. 

It is true that up to the present year a kind of spurious uni- 
fication has been aimed at in Cisleithania by an intricate elect- 
oral system, intended to give the Germans a representation out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength in the Lower House 
of the Reichsrath, and that somewhat similar precautions have 
hitherto been taken in Hungary to give the Magyars preponder- 
ance in the Table of Deputies. The outcome of these unfair elect- 
eval arrangements was that Cisleithan legislation was almost 
always effected by a coalition of Germans and Poles, while Hun- 
garian laws were invariably made by the dominant Magyars. 
Since the beginning of this year, however, universal suffrage has 
heen substituted for the former complicated scheme of restrictions 
upon the franchise in the Cisleithan Empire, and the other day 
(ount ANbRASSY, the Hungarian Minister of the Interior, an- 
nounced that he should forthwith propose a like electoral reform 
in the Diet at Budapest. Under the racial conditions which, as 
we have just shown, exist in both halves of the Dual Monarchy, 
the introduction of universal suffrage will but make confusion 
worse confounded, and the attempt heretofore made to bring about 
an artificial unity will have to be renounced. Each of the two 
realms will then realize what, up to this vear, it has tried to over- 
look, that it constitutes an accidental concourse of fortuitous 
atoms, which, with the slightest application of exterior pressure, 
would fly apart. Until quite recently, it was taken for granted 
that such pressure would be applied by the German Empire. The 
mperor Writt1AM II. would be prompted, it was thought, by 
racial, strategic, and commercial reasons to pursue such a course. 
Among the German-speaking subjects of the Hapssure Kaiser 
there has been for years a political party which has been out- 
spoken in its advocacy of a pan-Germanic policy. From a strategic 
point of view, the German sovereign needs to occupy Bohemia, 
which lies like a wedge between Saxony and Silesia; the Tyrol 
would be equally useful to him as affording, in case of need, 
access to Lombardy; and Styria, Carinthia, and Trieste are equally 
indispensable if Germany is to have an outlet on the Adriatic, and 
thus to become a Mediterranean Power. The acquisition of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Austria, Silesia, the Duchies of Upper and Lower 
Austria, and the other regions which we have named would add 
about twenty millions of subjects to the German Empire, and give 
it a military and naval position of remarkable strength, from 


which it might advance eastward or westward with great facility. 
We repeat that such an expansion was looked upon for many 
years as the manifest destiny of Germany, and few doubt that 
a strenuous attempt to attain it would have been made if the 
death of the Emperor Francis Joserpn had occurred during the 
closing years of the reign of Queen Victoria. At that time the 
successor of the aged Emperor-King would have found himself 
without a single powerful friend in Europe, had the German 
sovereign seen fit to disregard the obligations imposed upon him 
by the Triple Alliance, and to make of disturbances excited by the 
pan-Germanic faction, and of the racial quarrel between Czeehs 
and Germans, pretexts for interposing in the interest of order. 
Italy would have looked on with indifference, because her mo- 
tive for entering into the Triple Alliance was a desire to keep 
German good-will: and she has always eyed askance the inclusion 
of Austria in that combination, because it deferred the fulfilment 
of her wish to secure the Trentino and Trieste. In*1900 Russia 
had not forgotten Austria’s attitude during the Crimean war, 
and France was still smarting under the Hapssure sovereign’s 
failure to aid her in 1870. England was in the throes of the 
South-African war, which was straining her military resources to 
the utmost point of tension and was herself isolated politically. 
not only her old enemies, France and Russia, but Germany also, 
being avowedly antagonistic. Hungary had refused, in 1898, to 
renew the ten-vcar commercial treaty with Cisleithania, a refusal 
in which she was to persist for nine vears, and, probably, if im- 
munity from molestation should have been assured to her, would 
have witnessed without much concern the partition of the Haps- 
hereditary possessions. Under the circumstances, if FRANCIS 
Josern had died seven years ago, Emperor WILLIAM would have 
felt himself at liberty to extend the sway of the German Empire 
to the Adriatic without incurring the risk of provoking a Euro- 
pean coalition against himself. . 

Now the situation is completely changed, thanks largely to the 
diplomatie achievements of King Epwarp VII. The Franco-Brit- 
ish entente, and the Anglo-Russian agreement. which latter com- 
pact tends indirectly to make Great Britain a party to the Franco- 
Russian League, are threatening the German Empire with isola- 
tion, while the conclusion of a treaty of commerce between Italy 
and France, and the recognition of the community of interest be- 
tween those countries in the Mediterranean and North Africa, 
have rendered Germany’s hold on her Italian ally insecure. Such 
being the political situation at the present time, the dismember- 
ment of the Austrian, of Cisleithan, monarchy would be apt to 
prove a perilous operation. Just now, moreover, it is a matter of 
great moment to Germany that the military strength of her 
Austrian partner should remain unimpaired, whereas it is obvious 
that political disintegration would make of it a negligible factor, 
and leave the German Empire to face, without any coadjutor, ex- 
cept Italy, whose fighting value is not accounted great, a hostile 
combination of Russia, France, and Great Britain, which, through 
its command of unlimited financial resources, would be able to 
place enormous armies in the field. 

Our belief is, therefore, that to-day the death of the Emperor 
FRANCIS JOSEPH would have political consequences very much less 
grave than formerly was predicted. Instead of stimulating the 
tendencies to dissolution within the Hapsscre realm, Emperor 
WILLIAM is now most likely to use his influence to check them 
and avert a rupture of the ties which bind together the Dual 
Monarchy, and to secure a prompt ratification of the lately re- 
newed commercial compact by the Hungarian and Cisleithan 
parliaments. The agitation of the Pan-Germanic party in the 
HAPSBURG possessions can scarcely count any longer on encourage- 
ment from Berlin, and all the resources of German diplomacy 
will no doubt be taxed to allay the dislike and distrust with 
which the Archduke FrANcis FERDINAND, the designated suc- 
cessor of Francis JosepH, has hitherto been regarded by both 
Austrians and Hungarians. This is not to assert that Austro- 
Hungary can be held together for a long time to come. In any 
event, the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian realm can only be 
postponed, for the internal dissensions of each monarchy are in- 
curable, and there is no such thing as sympathy or a genuine 
community of economical interest between Hungary, on the one 
hand, and Cisleithania on the other. 


A Jamestown Island Celebration 


THE meeting of the Episcopal convention at Jamestown Island, 
on the 12th of this month, to celebrate the transplanting of the 
English Church on to American soil, was a quaint and touching 
sight. But for its ancient tower and restored church, its rebuilded 
State-house, and the carefully preserved foundations of the House of 
Burgesses and the Ludwell house and the government monument, - 
the island, approached from the river, must present almost as un- 
trodden an appearance as it did to the brave gentlemen adven- 
turers who, having passed through and named the capes, Henry 
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and Charles, sailed up the broad river and landed on the oblong 
island. “When I first went to Virginia,’ wrote JOHN SMITH, 
“JT well remember we did hang an awning to three or four 
trees to shadow us from the sun; our walls were rails of wood, 
our seats unhewed trees till we cut planks, our pulpit a bar of wood 
nailed to two neighboring trees.” Later on SmitH chronicles the 
building of “a homely thing, like a barn set upon crotchetts cov- 
ered with rafts, sedge, and earth.” 

‘Qn the 12th of this month the service was once more held un- 
der sails stretched across and fastened to the trees, the altar was 
of planks between two neighboring trees, and the seats were plain 
vreen wooden benches for the bishops, clergy, and deputies, while 
the throngs of people who gathered from Richmond, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Williamsburg, and the sur- 
rounding country, to witness the ceremony, crouched or sat or 
stood about on the little surrounding elevations of land in the 
genial autumn sunshine, looking on and listening, inevitably 
touched and enthralled by the realization that from such small 
beginnings should come forth such wide results. How little even 
the bravest imagination among those gentlemen adventurers could 
have foreseen, as they knelt under a single sail before the rough 
hoard which held the sacraments and listened to the voice of the 
Kev. Ropert Hunt, that three hundred years thence so goodly a 
throng should give thanks once more for that simple service. In 
the still primitive surroundings it was impressive to bear at 
heart the two varying scenes: the spent and weary adventurers 
of three centuries ago kneeling isolated on an alien and unknown 
strand for thanksgiving and petition, and the crowd of secure 
and happy people repeating, in the same tongue, the same words, 
to whom this discovered land now bears all the associations that 
cluster about the words “home” and “country.” What must 
have been unbroken silence then was changed now to the puffing 
and elanking of automobiles as they came across from Williams- 
burg, or occasiofial whistles of the steamboats overloaded with 
pious pilgrims returning to the scene of the first Christian re- 
ligious service on this soil. ’ 

The making of our nation lies nearer us than that of any other 
nation extant. It is easier for us to catch at the pictures of our 
beginhings and see the splendor of growth and development in our 
national life; and he who can and yet will not fook back in this 
vear to those small pathetic beginnings of this nation, celebrating 
a three-hundredth anniversary on the spot where our national life 
began, is like a man who will not take time to reflect upon his 
own life, but lets it flow by him unnoticed and unmoulded. It 
would indeed presuppose a vivid imagination that should forecast 
so great a rush of footsteps, so mighty a sound of the treading of 
a host from the single impulse of one clergyman on landing on 
a strange, uncharted strip of land, to repeat for his men the 
ceremony that bound them to an ideal. But, ‘perhaps, what all 
faint-hearted men lack is just this vivid imagination, this sense 
of the continuity of life, this realization that no little effort, no 
clinging to a principle, dies with a single gasp. Whatever of 
vitality is in the gasp passes only to become new birth, new life, 
new activity. It is piety in remembrance, sympathy for the past, 
which builded us, which makes us careful in the rearing of the 
future. There is no waste, no loss in these ceremonies of recol- 
lection, for out of them spring new resolves, new powers of up- 
holding, and in tenderness toward our past grow the fairest blos- 
soms of our future. 

Bishop LAWRENCE, of Massachusetts, who made one of the 
speeches of welcome, reiterated the very words of the text from 
which the Rev. Rosert Hunt spoke to the settlers three hundred 
vears before: “These things have I told you, that when the 
time shall come, ve shall remember that I told you.” The words 
of prophecy and of promise fitted in well with the scene and its 
significance, and were such as to make one feel again that there 
are neither limitations nor impossibilities where faith and patience 
are combined. 

It seemed almost a pity that the beautiful bronze representing 
the original scene of the Rev. Rornerr Hunt administering the 
sacraments. to, his little parish should not be on the. island of 
Jamestown, the scene of the event. Surely, had it been placed 
in the church at Jamestown, it would have helped the imagina- 
tion to conceive how, from even so small a beginning. 


* He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


Mr. ARTHUR BENSON is having difficulties with Mr. RANDAL 
CHARLTON because the latter represented himself, in an article called 
“The Lingo,” asking a railway porter whether “he really thinks 
that Mr. A. C. BENsoN writes his essays with a yard measure.” 
Mr. BENSON objects to Mr. CHARLTON’s sprightliness because it 
lacked urbanity and courtesy, and Mr. CHARLTON thinks that Mr. 
BENSON is sensitive. Some, not all, great men are sensitive, and 
are especially hurt in their feelings when they see a pet thing 


of their own blackguarded in cold type. TENNYSON was sensitiy.. 
but AusTiIN, the present poet laureate, is not. .It may seen 
strange, but it is the fact that when TENNYSON was the laureat: 
people knew who was meant when his mere title was mentione:. 

“T don’t see, * said AUSTIN, one day, “ why TENNYSON i- 
so sensitive to criticism. He complained to me recently of « 
criticism that I had written of his works. All great men ar: 
not so sensitive. GOETHE was not, and I am not.” 


One of the most characteristic stories about TENNYSON is. 
told by WALTER CRANE in An Artist’s Reminiscences. Mr. Cran, 
met TENNYSON at the Rev. STAFFORD BURKE’s house. “* The apoec: 
himself,” he writes, “ was brusque and almost rough in his man 
ner, and had a strong burr in his speech and spoke in a dee) 
voice,- Which occasionally became rather like a growl, especially 
when he objected to some dish that was served at the dinner. He 
was rather taciturn at first, but melted by degrees, and even tol: 
stories (after the ladies had retired), and after dinner in tly 


\, drawing-room we had the unusual pleasure of hearing him read 


ian poem of his own. This was the ‘ Ballad of the Fleet.’ ... 
Before he began he solemnly enjoined the whole company—almost 
swearing every one—to the strictest secrecy as to the poem or 


his having read it, and when the reading was finished, and when ° 


the applause had subsided, the Laureate growled out: * Yes, ani! 
to think that those wretched fellows of the Nineteenth Century 
only gave me £300 for it!’” 

The poet was not only brusque and rough, but he was domineer- 
ing and exacting, and most other men were afraid of him. But 
an American schoolmaster who for many years maintained a 
great intimacy with him had no fear in his heart, and sat and 
smoked on an equality with the sovereign singer by the Farring 
ford fireside. 

One evening when the two were thus together, TENNYSON said 
that he would depart from his custom and narrate a personal ex- 
perience; but he had suffered a good deal from repetitions of hi- 
tales by those to whom he had told them, and he would be oblige: 
to ask his friend never to repeat what he was about to hear. 

The American smoked on for a few seconds while TENNYSON 
waited for the promise, and-then said: 

“My lord, in my country a gentleman would never make that 
request of another gentleman.” 

“H-h-m!” said the poet, and looked out of eyes that wondered 
if the quiet smoker opposite knew how much he'd said. Then he 
told the story. 


The President having made up his mind that he can safely 
obey the law and admit Oklahoma to Statehood, ‘the Democrats. 
who control the new State. have, in turn, made -up their minds 
to elect Tuomas P. Gore United States Senator. Mr. Gore will 
be an exceptional Senator. In the first place, he is physically 
blind, but not intellectually, for he is described as a “ brilliant 
lawyer, a versatile debater, and an eloquent advocate.” Mr. 
Gore has had great misfortune with his eyesight, but he has 
evidently enjoyed extremely good fortune with his mind. He lost 
one eye when he was eight vears old by a blow delivered by a 
playmate. When he was eleven years old he was serving as a 
page in the United States Senate. It is interesting to recall the 
number of pages that have become Senators. GorRMAN was the 
most conspicuous. While Gore was a page he lost his other eye 
by an arrow shot from a bow. His determination, however, was 
not extinguished with his vision. He went on with his studies. 
intent upon furnishing his mind with light. At eleven he wa. 
totally blind, and at sixteen he had entered the normal schoo! 
at Walthall, Mississippi. He was graduated with distinction. 
In 1892 he was graduated from the law-school of the Cumber 
land University at Lebanon, Tennessee. He went to Lawton. 
Oklahoma, in 1901, and gained fame there at the bar and in 
the Territorial Legislature. His victory is said to have been 
easy, and it is also recorded that he is poor. 


There is more sense than nonsense in a recent definition of the 
Prohibition party, and of the political cause of Prohibition. Mr. 
M. H. Stevenson, of Pittsburg, the candidate for Treasurer on 
the Prohibition ticket in Pennsylvania, sayy: 


A Prohibitionist is one who votes the/f Prohibitionist ticket. 
The Prohibitionist party is not a church nor a total abstinence 
society, but a political party. Many fail to note this distinction. 
We have hundreds of drunkards in the United States who vote 
the Prohibitionist ticket. 


This recalls a scene in the Grand Central station in 1900, when 
BrRYAN’s candidacy was annoying some excellent Democrats, an: 
when Mr. Woo.ttey was the Prohibition candidate. The late 
Colonel LAMONT -waS buying his expensive season ticket for Mill: 
brook at the ticket-office. He was near the head of a long line 


of affluent neighbors, including Mr. D. O. Mrits and other Re 


publican magnates of the first water. At the end of the line was 
an intemperate Democrat who was a sturdy and, in his sober 
moments, a righteous power in State politics when Lamont live’! 
in Albany, and when CLEVELAND was Governor. 
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“ Hello, DAN!” shouted the drunken gentleman. ‘How yer 
goin’ to vote, Dan?” 

“| haven’t stated yet,” said LAMONT. 

~ Well, I have,” responded the jovial up-State Democrat. “ That 
\VooLLEY’S a pretty good man. I guess Prohibition’s good ‘nuff 
for me this year.” 

So it is easy to see Prohibition is often useful between drinks. 
It may be to some like the Sunday-school scholar’s definition of 
a lie: “an abomination in the sight of the Lord, but a very 
pleasant help in time of trouble.” 


Correspondence 


AIM AT THE BULL’S-EYE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., October 10, 1907 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin, —Your ‘paper's attitude towards the President has always 
been fair. Your criticisms have been along plausible lines, and 
when satirical the rhetoric has made the articles very readable. 

However, the Press Agent has neithér qualification, and you make 
few friends by merely belittling the President. Well-informed 
people appreciate the “ keep before the public policy ” of Roosevelt, 
but he can only be criticised for overdoing it. 

The men who are doing things—those who must invest their 
money and who have upon them the responsibilities of the savings 
of others and the daily bread of a vast army of workmen—wish to 
see your criticisms broad and logical, as it is necessary that the 
great mass of thinking people appreciate the harm the President 
is doing to carry out theories absolutely unattainable and perhaps 
undesirable in this age. 

very one is thrilled with a mysterious wish that all capital be 
controlled by merely laws. The more drastic and unconstitutional, 
the more applause such laws get from the public. The same public 
has no conception of what result is to be expected, and in fact has 
no unanimity of opinion as to what is desired. Some feel that the 
business man of twenty years ago or more had all virtues and no 
vices. Others wish the fruits of hard work, when eminently suc- 
cessful, confiscated. Some think Harriman more despicable than 
Thaw; others think “ Rockerfeller,” Rogers, Morgan, or Hill the 
chief malefactor. To such persons any successful individual or 
corporation has attained all through “ rebates,” crushing rivals, 
or mere dishonesty. In other words, Roosevelt’s “ brain storms” 
have ineuleated into others a desire to ruin, without an attempt 
at justice or an understanding of the pertinent facts. ‘Such was 
the Landis decision, based upon a desire to annihilate, and this in 
spite of all real facts showing a rebate unnecessary, unharmful, 
unprofitable, and caused merely by the criminal negligence of 
the “immune” railroad company. No wonder capital has sought 
no new industrial extensions, and through this loss of confidence 
all honest corporations and individuals have been forced to pay 
excessive premiums to get the necessary money to buy goods and 
pay for labor. The Landis fine will soon look insignificant as 
compared with this colossal premium being paid by all, both good 
and bad, that are forced by legitimate and illegitimate business 
to borrow money. This is restricting our prosperity, and we are 
now beginning to hear of corporations letting go men, which, if 
continued, will bring great sufferings to the poor and add to the 
profits of the unscrupulous, who take advantage always of the other 
fellow’s hard luck. 

To better the present chaotic conditions will —— straight- 
forward, honest facts, placed before the public by Such papers as 
Harper’s. Most of the dailies haven't suflicient fixity of purpose 
or freedom from political bias to impress an intelligent reader. 
It is most desirable, therefore, that you not impair your effective- 
ness by criticising thé -President’s harmless idiosyncrasies, or 
blame him for things beyond his control. Unquestionably the world- 
wide money stringency is the basis for our present financial diffi- 
culties, but we all know that our big, brainy, industrial and 
financial generals can save disaster if the public will show the 
administration that neither by experience nor by divine right is it 
able to save us from adversity, and it must cease unjust attacks 
and continued public utterances which inflame popular prejudice 
ayainst capital, and so lack definite statements that the same 
capital is urfable to intelligently assume what the government 
really requires, 

A vast majority of Americans are unalterably opposed to any 
form of dishonesty, and this is quite as strong with the successful 
as others. A dishonest party, corporation, or individual must at 
last suecumb to this inviolable hatred, and it isn’t necessary for 
Roosevelt to usurp every tradition to secure all reformations 
during his own “ reign.” 

I am, sir. 
T. L. McWriiraMs. 


ROOSEVELT A NATURE FAKIR 
Cuicaco, Itts., October 1, 1907. 
lo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sirn.—In the October number of NScribner’s Magazine is an 
article on “Small Country Neighbors” by President Theodore 


Roosevelt. 
In it he asserts that the chipmunk (Tamias striatus) “ hiber- 


nates.” Neither President Roosevelt nor any one else ever found. 


a chipmunk hibernating. “I shame me of the part I played” in 


proving the chipmunk does not hibernate, for as a boy I routed 
many a one out of its nest to secure the store of nuts, especially 
beechnuts, it had laid up for its winter's food. No hibernating 
animal lays up a store of food. The hibernating animal becomes 
dormant and does not need food. In its torpid state it does not 
eat. As winter comes on “they sink into a deep sleep in whieh 
nourishment is unnecessary.” 

Hornaday, who has forgotten more about the animals of North 
America than all the nature fakirs put together ever knew, says of 
the chipmunk, “ It does not become dormant. It comes out in the 
winter and enjoys the light and warmth.” I have seen this to be 
true more than a hundréd times, and the fact is well known to all 
observing boys and men who live where the chipmunk is common. 
This misstatement made by Roosevelt would not be noticed had he 
not been. so free and so brutal in denouncing similar misstatements 
when made by others. 

I am, sir, 
RANDOLPH. 


A FAIR PLAY WANTED 
Kone, JAPAN, August 24, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have read with much interest and amusement “ How 
Japan does unto others,” an article by Mr. John Poindexter, in 
the July 27th issue of the HARPER’s WeeEKLy just to hand. A 
journal of your status should allow such an article to appear is a 
mystery to me as well as to many of my fellow countrymen, for 
the article will be only detrimental and unwelcome in fostering 
a good relation between your Republic and this Island Empire. 
It is true that the ‘Frisco affairs and other labor questions in 
your country have been source of greatest regrets in this coun- 
try; but there are still many a Japanese who remember the good 
seeds sown by Commodore Perry years ago, and they hold the 
shameful conduct of the ’Friseco people to be a doing of working 
classes, who were only eager in preserving their own livelihood by 
assuming the so-called righteous measures toward the Japanese 
laborers in that city, and these have tried hard to prevent the 
national agitation against your citizens. The Japanese are a 
nation, who only wish to acquire what treatment they are entitled 
to, and who also remember the kind deeds done to them. The 
Japanese have been often called to be warlike nation lately; but 
those who said this were misleading themselves and others. They 
have been also very careful in protecting the righis of @ther na- 
tions as they like theirs to be protected, and they have not ‘molested 


‘the foreigners residing in their land. It is true that many 


foreigners were assaulted in this country in the early part of the 
present era, but it must be explained that they thought the out- 
siders were backed up by the Shogun, who was not properly pay- 
ing his respects to the Emperor during those days. As the years 
went by this mistake was found out, and the foreigners have not 
been molested since by the Japanese public, except some occasional 
raids by some gangs of bandits or robbers, who do not make any 
distinction in their exploit as in any other country. On the con- 
trary, the foreigners in Japan at present days are enjoying more 
privileges than the Japanese, and probably better treated than 
in their own native lands. 

The Japanese public have no intention whatever to maltreat 
the visitors from the foreign lands, and the authorities allow 
them more freedom than to their own people, much to the latter's 
envy. There are many instances to be cited to prove the foregoing 
statement: but I shall only point out a few important subjects. 
The foreigner in Japan enjoys a lease in perpetuity in this coun- 
try, and the ground rental for same is only normal, almost in 
every case to be as small as one-hundredth or less, compared to 
the adjoining lots. This lease cannot be obtained by the Japanese, 
at all events, and the lease when transferred to a Japanese at an 
enormous price, as often is the case, the lease ceases to be per- 
petual, and the Japanese buyer becomes landowner of course; but 
he has, thereafter, to pay much higher land tax and several other 
dues. Thus, you see that the Japanese become the landowner in 
this event; but he cannot succeed the benefits which were enjoyed 
by the foreigner. 

As it is the case often, the foreign residence is not exempted 
from the visit from some contagious diseases, but he is not com- 
pelled by the authorities to observe the tedious disinfections and 
worries as observed by the Japanese in such cases. The foreigners 
often are exempted from various local expenses, and enjoy numerous 
advantages, which can never be dreamed of by the Japanese sub- 
jects. The case at the Yokohama Club, which was elaborately 
written up by Mr. Poindexter, shows only one side of the affair, 
and I hold it to be partial or interested article. It would be 
absurd to go into details of this regrettable incident; but you 
and your readers will understand that the final step was only 
taken by the authorities in discharge of their duty, which would 
have been averted if only the club secretary gave them explana- 


- tions he was asked for. It will only be proper to respect the law 


of the country where he is staying, and such a step as assumed 
by the club secretary will never be tolerated even in England. To 
walk on a snake will only invite a bite from the reptile, and a rat 
at bay will bite a cat, says the Japanese proverbs. Challenging 
the unoffensive officials to take up the final steps ought to be 
regretted by anybody who understands the Japanese authorities, 
Look at the both sides of the shield, says an old saying, and we 
want a fair play. I shall be greatly obliged to you for your 
publication of this article if you think it worth your while and a 
space in your valuable journal. 
. I am, sir, 
RryoMA KADOoTA, 
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DUSTING OFF THE ARMY 


TWENTY-EIGHT MEN ON THE PRACTICE RIDE 
YO, HO, HO, AND A BOTTLE OF ARNICA 


—Army Aunals 


By FRANK WARD 0O’MALLEY 


OW that “ That Practice Ride” over the corrugated land- 

scape ‘round about Fort Myer. Virginia, has paraded 
into history, to take its place beside the performances of 
John Gilpin, Mr, Winkle, and Lady Godiva, the United 
States army need no longer remain in ignorance of the 
inception of the incident. It is unpopularly supposed to have 
verminated within the expanded Presidential bosom, but under- 
vround advices from Washington contradict this unequivocally. 
The test ride wasn’t an original idea of the President’s. It was 
young “ Professor ” Mike Sweeney, whose job it is to box alternate 
rounds with a Certain Party in the White House each day, who 
first suggested it, at least indirectly. It seems that Mike and this 
Certain Party got up from the White House table 4 few evenings 
ago to have a bit of a brush with the mitts while waiting for the 
roast to be served, and while this Particular Party was tugging at 
the wristbands of his boxing-gloves with his teeth, Mike was 
pattering out some small talk to kill time. 

“And I am walkin’ past the Army and Navy Club early this 
afternoon,” Mike rambled on pleasantly, “and I am pipin’ off a 
pink-gilled army gent sittin’ face to face with a brandy and soda 
at a window. Now this person is sure the fattest, widest, beefiest. 
biggest party ever I see on the continent of North America. An’ 
sittin’ with him is another one twice as big. And loomin’ above 
that one was—”’ 

The Certain Party frowned thoughtfully, and began to snug 
down his 6-ounce mufflers. 

“I'm for those two or three to lead off with,” this Certain 
Party murmured presently, as if he were thinking aloud. “ Ill 
show this rocking-chair platoon that it ‘Ill have to be able to 
canter as well as decanter (a pause). Oh, I guess that was a 
stingy bad line, eh, Mike? What? Did you notice how easily 
it came? I mustn’t forget to tell Loeb about that.” 

That was really the way of it. And was there ever such a nice 
beginning, so innocent, so casual? It was just the passing com- 
ment of “ Professor” Mike, Master of the Mitts, but it won for 
him the Portfolio of Padded Palmistry in the Athletic Cabinet, 
and provided amusement for all save twenty-eight of the standing 
army of the United States of America. The Certain Party was 
interested right from the outset, and when, in accordance with the 
custom in such functions, “ Professor” Mike let himself down 
from the impact of a hooked right, and took the count with 
admirably simulated unconsciousness, The Rugged One dismissed 
him, and set about developing the jolly little idea. 

First he pulled down all the shades of the windows overlooking 
the War Department, and then he got out the Army Register, blew 
the dust off it, and began a close scrutiny of the desk-riding cavalry 
detailed in the vicinity. For some moments the only sound which 
broke the tense stillness was the scratching of a pen upon a 
page. Twenty-eight times it travelled across the page, and each 
time it raised some one to a high place in the world, and set him 
there for all, to see and admire. Then the dramatic pause, and 
the Particular Party leaned back in his comfortable chair, scruti- 
nized the rell, and said, in his debonnair way, “ These look good 
to me.” Rising slowly he touched a spring adroit!y concealed in 
the carving of the wainscot. and a sliding door drew back, dis- 
closing a small room with walls, floor, and ceiling thickly padded. 
This he entered, closed the door, and laughed aloud. When he re- 
appeared an instant later his face was as grave as before. 


One week after the events just related, twenty-eight field-officers 
of the United States army were notified, “by direction of the 
President,” to repair to Fort Myer, and make up a merry party 
with twenty-eight nice horses which had been selected for them 
quite haphazard. The order had expressly stipulated that they 
should not bring any of their own friends in the shape of horses, 
as the meeting was for the purpose of increasing their acquaintance 
with Man’s Best Friend. 

Soe, on a lovely October afternoon, just twenty-eight (28— 
count ‘em—28) staff and line officers above the rank of captain 
spragged their alarm-clocks at a seasonable hour, and about noon 
headed thoughtfully across the Potomac. 

By two o'clock most of the twenty-eight had climbed aboard the 
waiting steeds. Two by two they sat there, and gazed wistfully 
toward peaceful Arlington Cemetery close by, while the Ambulance 
Corps, the mounted war correspondents, the camera brigade, and 
various divisions of other desirable citizens, swung into their places 
in the line. Each of the officers wore an olive-drab uniform, tan 
puttees, and a grouch. The lieutenant-colonels and the colonels 
were arranged according to weight, headed by two invoices of about 
318 pounds per shipment. They wore belts which went around 
and around and around. The National Society of The First Man 
Up San Juan Hill had applied for permission to join the line, but 
this had been refused, owing to the organization’s unwieldy num- 
bers. 


In his own good time the Major-General Pacemaker fixed the 
cluster with a determined face. and gave a sharp command. 

“ Boys,” he observed. * the Commander-in-Chief’s respects, and he 
says to go away from here. Frrrrrrrd mech!” | 

And two by two he marched them off and led them up the hills, 
and when he'd marched them up the hills he marched them down 
again. And they rode and rode and rode and rode and rode anid 
rode and rode and rode and rode. 

And what a nice bevy of horses the kind War Department had 
provided! These figures were almost as varied as those of the 
riders more or less surmounting them. Some were dear old horses 
which looked like plush sofas, and others didn’t look as if they 
had ever been upholstered. Some went up in the air hard, and 
others came down hard even though they only went up a very 
little way. Some looked as if they would eat off the hand; others, 
as if they would eat the hand off, But all were there with a 
purpose, and not a few accomplished it. 

At last, when each of the twenty-eight cavaliers had made him- 
self comfortable for the time being, the column was under way, 
several fat colonels well up in front as a wind-shield. No one 
talked very much, beyond an occasional, “ whoa, boy!” or “ steady, 
girl!” because all the air was surcharged, awaiting only the de- 
tonating command, “ Trot!” 

The rules of the game were simple enough. They were summed 
up in the order to get to Falls Church and back without the aid 
of anything save the horse. Spare mounts (accent on “ spare ”’) 
had been provided, of course, but they were more for moral effect 
than for anything else. They expressed the same miserable doubt 
which the automobile-ambulance expressed. 

Only two premeditated dismounts were to be permitted during 
the contest. Of course if any player got right off his nag with- 
out starting out to do so, that was a matter to be argued out be- 
tween him and the horse. Consequently the pacemaker didn’t 
blackball one: young Major when he got separated from his horse 
about eighteen impacts after the start. Volition hadn’t entered 
into the episode, you see. The horse grew gay, despite his years and 
dignity, when he noted the Major’s lack of weight, and, with front 
hoofs firmly planted in the foreground, began to paste the middle 
distance into the background. Whereupon the Major, who had 
learned from the nature books that if you look any animal squarely 
in the eye long enough you'll conquer it, started to leave his seat 
at the animal’s waist so that he could gaze steadily into the horse’s 
face and shame it. The Major seorned to go around by the back 
way, but started to creep on hands and knees out along the 
horse’s neck softly, so that the critter wouldn’t know he was 
coming. He never hesitated once, the Major didn’t, but un- 
fortunately he overestimated by several feet the distance from 
the waist of his mount to the features of same. Not long after 
this the horse caught up with the Major, who mounted again, and 
closed in upon the cavaleade, which had disappeared down the 
road. 

By the time the Major regained his place in the undulating 
column a number of the less-strenuons horses therein had begun 
to sag. Some of them looked like hammocks, others like four- 
posters, and their riders were compelled to hike up their knees 
to keep their eager feet from touching the ground. This was 
comfortable enough during the “ walk!” periods, but too jigglety 
when the order to trot was given, particylarly when two rotund 
officers were rubbed violently together by the failure of their 
mounts to keep step. Dear! dear! what an opportunity the moving- 
picture man missed! Truly was it a moving picture. It moved 
sidewise and forward and backward, but mainly up and down. 
Here and there along the readway the humble village folk—the 
rude fathers of the countryside, with their buxom wives and wide- 


’ eyed children—gathered to see the cavaleade ride by. And mothiers 


held their little ones high that they might see, crooning to them 
the while that dear triplet of the nursery: 


“Up, up, we go up!” 
“Do we go up?” 
“Yes, we go up, up! : 

Thus the buxom wives were rider than the fathers of the 
countryside. 

The first dismounting-place was Lacey, an interminable distance 
from Fort Myer, and some of the riders were so afraid that the 
column would go by without recognizing the place that they 
stayed up in the air as long and as often as they could, hoping to 
be the first to see it afar off, and the first to get down and stand 
on it. Now it was with varying degrees of alacrity that the 
orders to walk, to trot, or to gallop had been obeyed by the mounted 
squad, but when the Grand Commander up in front said “ Halt!” 
the gentlemen-in-waiting almost pulled their horses up in the 
air in their eagerness to come to a standstill. And they beat the 

(Continued on page 1571.) 
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The “’Ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’ighway.” The Squad of Officers 
enduring the Trot as part of their involuntary Demonstration of Efficiency 


7 ly g 


aw 


ounted for Rest, of which it had Two Periods of 
Ambulance halted too and awaited Developments 


a 


For someone’s sake (perhaps for that of the Horses), the Squad was turned from the “’ard ‘ighway” for a cross-country Gallop 


“BY DIRECTION OF THE PRESIDENT—” 


TWENTY-EIGHT FIELD OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, INCLUDING EIGHT LIEUTENANT-COLONELS, TWO COLONELS, AND EIGHTEEN MAJORS, SOME 
OF WHOM HAD NOT HAD “A LEG UP” IN YEARS, WERE RECENTLY ORDERED, “ BY DIRECTION OF THE PRESIDENT,” TO TAKE A TEST 
RIDE OF ABOUT FIFTEEN MILES IN THE VICINITY OF FORT MYER, VIRGINIA, NEAR WASHINGTON. WHY THE PRESIDENT ORDERED THE 
RIDE IS NOT KNOWN, ALTHOUGH IT IS POPULARLY SUPPOSED THAT HE CONSIDERED FIELD OFFICERS WHO COULD NOT RIDE AS UNDE- 
SIRABLE FOR ARMY SERVICE. AT ALL EVENTS, THE SQUAD, WHICH UPON ITS RETURN WAS REFERRED TO AS “ THE STANDING ARMY,” 
PERFORMED ITS TASK OF WALK, TROT, GALLOP, IN TWO HOURS AND A HALF, HAVING ENDURED THE ORDEAL LIKE SOLDIERS. MOST 
OF THE HORSES WERE GLAD WHEN THE RIDE ENDED 
Photographs by Clinedinst, Washington, D.C. 
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THE 
BLOCKADE DUTY 


By CAPTAIN A. 


ROM the fall of Port Royal, and the establishment there of 

the naval base, until the arrival of monitors a year later, 

operations of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, as 

it was styled, were confined to blockading, which took two 

principal forms. The fortifications of Charleston and Sa- 
vannah being still in the hands of the enemy, and intact, these two 
chief seaports of that coast were unassailable. Even after Fort 
Sumter had been battered to a shapeless heap of masonry, and Fort 
Pulaski had surrendered, neither city fell until Sherman’s march 
took it in the rear. But the numerous inlets were substantially 
undefended against naval attack; and for them the blockade, the 
tremendously potent instrument of the national pressure, the work 
of which has been too little commemorated, was instituted almost 
universally within. Even Fort Pulaski, before its fall, though it 
sealed the highway to Savannah, could not prevent the Union 
vessels from occupying the inside anchorage off Tybee Island, com- 
pletely closing the usual access from the sea to the town. During 
the ensuing ten months there were very few of these entrances, 
from Georgetown, the northernmost in South Carolina, down to 
Fernandina in Florida, into which the Pocahontas did not pene- 
trate, alone or in company. I do not know whether people in other 
parts of the country realize that these various inlets are con- 
nected by an inside navigation, behind the sea islands, as they are 
called, the whole making a system of sheltered intercommunica- 
tion. The usefulness of this was reinforced by the numerous 
navigable rivers which afford water roads.to the interior, and gave 
a vessel, once entered, refuge beyond the reach of the blockaders’ 
arm, with ready means for distribution. Such a gift of nature to 
a community, however, has the defects of its qualities. Ease of 
access, and freedom of movement in all directions, now existed for 
foe as it had for friend, and the very facility which such surround- 
ings bestow had prevented the timely creation of an alernative. 
Deprival consequently became doubly severe. 

It thus came to pass that, by a gradual process of elimination, 
blockade in the usual sense of the word, blockade outside, became 
confined to Charleston and its approaches. It is true that much 
depended on the class of vessel. It was obviotsly inexpedient to 
expose sailing-ves#els where they might be attacked by steamers, 
in ground, also, too contracted for manceuvring; and two years later 
1 found myself again blockading Georgetown, in a paddle steamer 
from the merchant service, the size and unwieldiness of which pre- 
vented her entering. Moreover, torpedoes had begun to play a 
part in the war, though still in a very primitive stage of develop- 
ment. But in 1862 there was little outside work except at Charles- 
ton. The same reasons that determine the original selection of a 
port—facilitvy for entrance, abundant anchorage, and ease of 
access to the interior for distribution and receipt of the articles of 
commerce—determine also the accumulation of defenees, to the 
exclusion of other less favored localities. All these conditions, 
natural and artificial, combined with the Union occupancy of the 
other inlets to concentrate blockade-running upon Charleston. 
This in turn drew- thither the blockaders, which had to be the 
more numerous because the harbor could be entered by two or more 
channels widely separated. There was thus constituted a blockade 
society, which contrasted agreeably with the somewhat hermit- 
like existence of the smaller stations. The weather was usually 
pleasant enough—many Northerners now know the winter climate 
of South Caroliia—so during the daytime the ships would lift 
their anchors and get more or less together, the officers, and to 
a less extent the crews, exchanging visits. Old acquaintanceships 
were renewed, former cruises discussed, “ yarns” interchanged; 


and then there was always the war with its happenings. Fort _ 


Henry, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, the Monitor and Merrimac fight, 
the capture of New Orleans by Farragut, all came during the 
stay of the Pocahontas upon the blockade in 1862. Our news was 
apt to be ten days old, but to us it was as good as new; indeed, 
somewhat better, for we heard of the first reverses at Shiloh, and 
by the hands of the WVerrimac, by the same mail which brought 
word of the final decided victory. ‘Thus we were spared the anxiety 
of suspense. Even the disasters about Richmond were not by us 
fairly appreciated until the ship returned North, when the mortifi- 
cation of defeat was somewhat solaced, and the tendency to de- 
spondency lessened, by the happiness of being again at home; in 
my case after a continuous absence of more than three years, in 
the Congress and Pocahontas. 

[ regall distinctly the long faces we pulled when we reached 
Philadelphia on our return, and realized, by the withdrawal of 
MeClellan’s army to Washington, the full extent of our disasters 
on the Peninsula: my old commodore might then have found some 
to say, Amen. But this did not keep our hats any lower when we 
chucked them aloft over Vicksburg and Gettysburg, and forgot 
that we had ever felt otherwise. 

Vicksburg and Gettysburg, by the way. and their coincidence 
with the Fourth of July, furnished me with a reminiscence quite 
otherwise agreeable. The ship in which I then was, spent that 
Fourth at Spithead, England. We dressed ship with multicolored 
signals, red, White, and blue, at every yard-arm, big American 


T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


ensigns at the three mastbeids and the peak, presenting a singu- 
larly gay and joyful aspedt, which could profitably be viewed from 
as many points as Mr. Pecksniff looked at Salisbury Cathedral. 
At noon we fired a national salute, all the more severely punctilious 
and observant because by the last mail things at home seemed to 
be looking particularly blue. The British ships of war, though 
I fear few of their officers then were other than pleased with our 
presumed discomfiture, dressed likewise, as by naval courtesy bound, 
and also fired a salute. The Times of the day arrived from London 
in due season, and had improved the occasion to moralize upon the 
sad condition to which the Republic of Bunker Hil) and Yorktown 
was reduced: Grant held up at Vicksburg,* Lee marching vic- 
toriously into Pennsylvania, no apparent probability of escaping 
disaster in either quarter. The conclusion was couched in that 
vein of Pecksniffian benevolence of which we hear so much in life: 
“ Let us hope that so much adversity may be tempered to a nation, 
afflicted with evil as unprecedented as its former prosperity; and 
this will indeed be the case if America ... is led on this day of 
festivity, now converted into a day of humiliation, to review past 
errors, and to consider that, if her present policy has led her so 
near ruin, in its reversal must lie the only path that can conduct 
her to safety.” I wonder, if there had been a cable, would that 
editorial have been headed off. It was not. 


And there it stands unto this day, 
To witness if I lie. 


It was bitter then to my taste; but sweet were the chuckles which 
I later had, when the actual transactions of that anniversary 
came to hand. 

Whatever their sympathies, the British naval officers during this 
stay in British waters had no difficulty in paying us all the usual 
personal attentions; but a particular incident showed for our sus- 
ceptibilities a nicety of consideration, which could not have been 
exacted and was very grateful at the time. We were at Plymouth, 
under the breakwater, but some distance from the inner anchorage, 
when a merchant-vessel lying there hoisted a Confederate flag at 
her mizzenmast head. We saw it, but of course could do nothing. 
It was a clear case of intended insult, for the ship had no claim 
to the flag, and could only mean to flaunt us. It flew for perhaps 
an hour, and then disappeared. ‘The same day, and not long after- 
wards, a British lieutenant from a vessel in the harbor came on 
board, and told me that he had had it hauled down, acting in 
place of his captain, who was absent. The communication to me, 
also momentarily in command, was purely personal; indeed, there 
was nothing official in the whole transaction, nor do I know by 
what means or by what authority he could insist upon the removal 
of the flag. However managed, the thing was done, and with the. 
purpose of stopping a rudeness which, it is true, reflected more 
upon the port than upon us, for I think the offending vessel was 
British. Very many vears afterwards J shad occasion to quote 
this, when, during the Boer War, on the visit of a British squadron 
to one of our seaside resorts, a resident there thought to show 
American. breeding by hoisting the Four-Color. In the late win- 
ter of 1863-64 I again met this officer and his ship in New 
Orleans. In conversation then he told me he did not believe the 
Union cause could succeed; that he, with others, looked to see 
three or four nations formed. In the same month of 1863 this 
anticipation would not have surprised me, but in 1864 it did. 
Still, Grant had not then begun his movement upon Richmond. 

Blockading was desperately tedious work, make the best one 
could of it. The largest reservoir of anecdotes was sure to run 
dry, the deepest vein of original humor to be worked out. I re- 
member hearing of two notorious tellers of stories being pitted 
against each other for an evening’s amusement, when one was 
driven as a last resource to recounting that “ Mary had a little 
lamb.” We were in about that case. Charleston, however, was a 
blooming garden of social refreshment compared with the wilder- 
ness of the Texas coast, to which I found myself exiled a year or 
so later; a veritable Siberia, cold only excepted. Charleston was 
not very far from the Chesapeake or Delaware, in distance or in 
time. Supply-vessels, which came periodically, and at not very 
long intervals, arrived with papers not very late, and with fresl 
provisions not very long slaughtered; but by the time they reached 
Galveston or Sabine Pass, which was our station, their news was 
stale, and we got the bottom tier of fresh beef. The ship to which 
I there belonged was a small steam-corvette, which with two gun- 
boats constituted all the social possibilities. Happily for myself. 
I did not join till midway in the corvette’s stay off the port, which 
lasted in all nearly six months, before she was recalled in mercy to 
New Orleans. I have never seen a body of intelligent men re- 
duced so nearly to imbecility as my shipmates then were. 


* On referring to the file of the Times, I find that the forecast concern- 
ing Vicksburg occurred in the issue of July 1. “It is not improbable we 
may hear that General Grant has been obliged to raise the siege of Vick=- 
burg.” It is surprising to note of how secondary importance the Vick«- 
burg issue appears to have been thought at the time. 
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THE MAN “HIGHEST 


UP” 


Fastening the gilded Ball on the Flagpole 668 Feet above Broadway 


AN ‘‘AERIAL ACT’’ IN BROADWAY 


HE most thrilling outdoor show New York has had in years was the climb of a 

steeplejack to the top of the flagpole of the Singer Building, which, save for the 
Riffel Tower, is the highest structure in the world, to set a gilded ball in place 668 feet 
above the sidewalk. The pole rises 62 feet above the lantern cresting the building, and 
fo its summit the steeplejack, Ernest Capelle, drew himself in a bo’s’n’s-chair, while 
all lower Broadway watched in silence. When the task was done the cheer which arose 
from the gazing thousands must surely have reached the ears of the lofty adventurer. 


The furrowed Acres of New York stretching Northward below the Steeplejack, 
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The Speck at the Pole Top 
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COUNT VON ZEPPELIN FLIES AGAIN 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL COUNT VON ZEPPELIN, THE DISTINGUISHED STUDENT OF AERONAUTICS, HAS REBUILT THE ENORMOUS 
AIR-SHIP WITH WHICH HE EXPERIMENTED EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH THE AIR-SHIP MAY BE SEEN 
SAILING EASEFULLY ABOVE THE HOUSE-TOPS OF KONSTANZ, GERMANY. THE COMPLACENT DEMEANOR OF THE WOMEN IN THE 
FOREGROUND WOULD SEEM TO INDICATE THAT AIR-SHIPS ARE A MATTER OF EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE THERE. THE SLENDER BODY 
OF THE AIR-SHIP, WHICH IS BUILT OVER AN ALUMINUM FRAME-WORK, ENCLOSES SIXTEEN COMPARTMENTS, CONTAINING IN ALL 
ABOUT 13,600 CUBIC FEET OF HYDROGEN GAS 


FROM THE NATURE-FAKERS’ GALLERY 


"Tousty 


WILLIAM JENNINGS ROOSEVELT 


THEODORE BRYAN 
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The “* Hydroplane” of Santos-Dumont, which consists of three inflated cigar-shaped Bodies rigged abreast and 
propelled by a powerful Motor. An Air-propeller, not shown in the Picture, is mounted on the Framework 


Santos-Dumont at the Steering-wheel of his “ Hydroplane” during an experimental Run on the Seine in which he attained high Speed 


SANTOS-DUMONT’S WATER-FLYER 


WITH A CRAFT OF HIS OWN DESIGN, WHICH HE CALLS A “ HYDROPLANE,.” SANTOS-DUMONT EXPECTS TO ATTAIN A SPEED OF 
SIXTY MILES AN HOUR, AND IT IS REPORTED THAT SO KEEN IS HIS BELIEF IN HIS DEVICE THAT HE HAS MADE A WAGER 
or $50,000 THAT HE CAN ACCOMPLISH THIS EXTRAORDINARY SPEED 
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-ITHER you swear by Parillon’s or at it. Much depends the bet. We all watched Jean. 


upon the amount of philosophy there is in your make-up. 
His filet of sole has no equal in America—never mind 
about Marguerie’s—and] his wines, which you can buy for a to sleep. Coleridge grinned. 


THE ERASURE OF JEAN 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


DRAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


He dragged his heels a little 
more slowly at each shuffle, stopped three paces this side of thi 
speaking-tube, leaned forward gracefully against the wall, and went 
Jean slept until one of his colleagues 


song, are as good as any in town. But the service! stumbled over his feet. Then he yawned, shuffled down the aisle 
7 * | know,” said M’sieur Louis to one who protested. “1 saw him to our end table, and said, with indignant emphasis: | 
. drop the soup on you, and I am overwhelmed with sorrow. But “No use, Mister Goleritch. Tem tam hoombugs. He sayt it 


what can I do? If I discharge the poor devil no one else will hire 


him.” 


can do justice to Jean. 
in a ten hours’ summing up might faintly indicate a few of his 
more trivial faults. It was not only that he was stupid and lazy 


And the very worst waiter of all was Jean. No mere writer 
Perhaps an infuriated district attorney in less than ten minutes. 

“ He’s an exceedingly interesting case,” 
worst waiter in the world stumbled and mumbled up the aisle, 


will take fifteen minutes yet to cook, so I tolt him no.” 


When you laughed Jean always stood around and began, “ Tat 


remints me of vonce I rememper ’—and then you couldn’t stop him 
So nobody laughed. 
said Dr. Dewitt, as thie 


and indifferent and slow and incompetent and dull. But he loved slowly flicking his napkin at imaginary things that he saw in 
repartee and anecdote, and treated his patrons. to them whenever he the air. “An exceedingly interesting case. I've been coming in 


felt like it. He nourished his wit on heel-taps. And as a crown- here occasionally for the last twenty-two—no, twenty-four years. 


ing vice he became surly and impertinent—always when he had 


gone beyond his daily limit. Nevertheless there was one who typical alcoholic subject. 


enjoyed him. 

“He's better than 
foreign travel,” Cole- 
ridge said. “ Here is 
one of nature's great- 
est wonders at your 
hand. Men go thou- 
sands of miles’ to 
climb the highest 
mountain or sound 
the deepest ocean or 
kill the fiercest — big 
game, and yet here 
are we in little old 

New York enjoving 
the services of. the 
worst waiter in the 
world, the’ worst that 
ever lived ever 


a 


will live. 
“Come, Jean. 


: Where are the toma- 

toes Marsellaise I 
ordered with the 
chops?” 

“Ah, tem tam 
hoombugs,” Jean re- 
plied with a_ feeble 
pretence of indigna- 
tion that couldn't de- 
ceive a dodo. “ Tem 

tam hoombugs  up- 

A stairs, tey never do 
nudding right. 1 
wrote it on ter check, 
Mister Goleritech. 
Look. You can see 
for vourself. It’s too 
much hoombug now 
up-stairs mit ter new 
checking system—tam 
fools—I tell 
ach!” 

We didn’t hear the 
rest of it because Jean 
was slowly drifting 
up the aisle mumbling 
still more reproaches 
upon his private 
menagerie of  loom- 
bugs. 

“ Bet the cigars he 
wont get the toma- 
toes.” said Coleridge, 
cheerfully. Clark took 


Enjoying the services of the worst waiter in the world 
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And I remember clearly that when I was a student Jean was a 
He has been at it constantly ever since. 


He never becomes in- 
toxicated beyond the 
befuddied condition 
in which we familiarly 
see him. He keeps 
himself aleoholized by 
taking nips every few 
minutes. Do you 
know why he never 
brings your claret 
until dessert? So 
that you won’t drink 
more than half of it. 
He guzzles the rest 
after he clears away. 
Oh, I’ve studied him. 

“ But that isn’t the 
best of him. Do you 
notice his chalky 
pallor, his jointless 
gait, his slow, stiff 
movements, his cloud- 
ed mind? They’re all 
symptomatic. They 
all indicate the same 
thing; he con- 
sumed so many thou- 
sands of gallons of 
aleohol in the last 
forty years that ex- 
tensive caleareous de- 
posits have accumu- 
lated in all his tis- 
sues—” 

“Pardon me, Doc- 
tor,” Coleridge 
terrupted. “Do you 
mean he’s turning to 
chalk?” 

“Precisely that.” 
Dewitt replied. “ And 
he’s pretty nearly 
turned now. I’ve rea 
of a ease like it in 
southern France, anid 
l’ve seen im- 
perfect ones here at 
clinies; but Jean is 
perfect. He's a 
beauty, a dream. 
Post-Graduate _ people 
would buy him away 
from here if they only 
knew.” 

“But when he 
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completely ossified or chalki- 
fied or whatever its name 
is,” Coleridge asked, “ what 
will happen?” A 

“Can’t tell,” replied the 
doctor. “The fellow at 
Marseilles lingered for 
months absolutely rigid. 
We'll soon see, though, 
about Jean. I’m going to 
get him.” 

Perhaps if Davy Reed had 
come in in time to hear all 
this he would not have been 
so impatient toward Jean. 
I know all the rest of us 
were scrutinizing him with 
a new and sad interest. 

** Just think of it,” Bennett 
mused, “he’s the human 
crayon-mine. Suppose he 
could walk right up to a 
blackboard this minute and 
write with his finger-tips.” 

And then Davy Reed 
rolled in. Davy always re- 
minded you of a small and 
strenuous hippopotamus 
with a tenor voice charging 
through sedge. 

‘“Morning, Lawrence,” he 
cried, as he dashed up to the 
table. “ Morning, Doctor— 

Oh, Ned, did you see the 


And went to sleep 


all you fellows. How’s little Ned? 
‘Heart of Canada’ last night? No? Thought not. Oh, you went 
to the opera! Well, you missed it. Jove! it’s the hit of the year. 
Tadesco has outdone himself. Just fancy this for a climax— 
Jean! Oh, Jean! Jean! Jean! Je-a-n-n-n! Confound him! 
He positively gets worse every day. Jean, bring me the lamb chops 
i la Soubise and cauliflower au gratin and a bottle of Number 14— 
pint of St. Estephe. And hurry, will you?” 

Jean looked at our. Davy with a dull and stony gaze. He knew 
that this man had reported him half a dozen times each to M’sieur 
Louis and M’sieur Victor, and he hated him as far as his calcareous 
brain could achieve hate. In ten minutes Jean came ambling back 
with the pint of claret tucked under his left elbow and his hands 
full of plates and dishes. -He set the meal. before the late comer, 
and we all awaited with pleasant anticipation the row that was 
bound to happen. We all liked Davy, but he grew so furious 
under Jean’s attacks that we couldn’t help chuckling within at 
his rage. 

Every man is a 
hero, but all men are 
cowards times. 
We all loathed Jean 
because he was such 
an insufferable dun- 
derhead, whose con- 
tinuance was possible 
only under the slack 
régime of Parillon’s 
establishment,¢ and 
yet we always snick- 
ered at the squeaky 
outbursts of: poor 
Davy, the only one 
who had the moral 
courage to _ protest 
against the old 
tyrant’s atrocities. 
Davy took one swift, 
comprehensive glance 
at the dishes set be- 
fore him, then turned 
purple and exploded. 

“Take this away, 
Jean!” he cried. “I 
wanted cauliflower au 
gratin. You’ve 
brought it vinai- 
grette.” 

“T’at’s bedder for 
you, anyway,” mum- 
bled Jean, grinning 
at his own repartee. 

“Take it away!” 
shouted Davy, his 
face flushing. “Of 
all the hideously in- 
competent, insuffer- 
able—- Come, get me 
what I ordered.” 

“You sayt vinai- 
grette,” Jean pro- 
tested, stubbornly, as 


Strotrm anon. 


little patches of 
purple showed under = 
his eyes. 


I ordered 


“ Idiot! 
au gratin!” 


“There is no corpus delicti” 
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Jean’s flabby face turned 
white. 

“Liar!” he grunted. 

Davy Reed leaped from 
his chair, raised an empty 
Burgundy bottle high in air, 
and brought it down with 
all his force on the top of 
Jean’s head. With =the 
curious memory for trivial 
detail that one has at all 
tragedies I recall that the 
sound of the blow was as 
sharp as a pistol-shot. At 
the instant of impact a 
great cloud of white dust 
gushed through our end of 
the room, blinding and chok- 
ing all of us around Jean’s 
table. It was quite five 
minutes before the electric 
fans and the keen north- 
west wind drove the last of 
it out into Doulton Street. 

Not one of us could for 


the moment comprehend 
what had happened. We 
all knew that Jean had 


stood there, and that now SErSth wenn 
Jean was not anywhere. 
We looked about us won- 
deringly, but it seemed as 
if the startling incident had 
not been noticed by anybody outside of our group, for the activity 
throughout the great restaurant was as great as ever. At some 
tables men were devoutly consuming bouillabaisse or cold capon 
truffé with eyes raised heavenward in pious thanksgiving, while at 
others poor devils were beating their forks against waterglasses 
in the vain hope of attracting the attention of their waiters, who 
stood apart in little coteries discussing what they would have for 
supper that night, or perhaps the history of Rais Uli and his blacka- 
moors, or the foreign and domestic policies of the Ankoond of Swat 
—or whatever else it is that always preoceupies the minds of the 
dispensers of food and drink. The tragedy at the Doulton Street 
table had happened so quickly that none of the others had any 
intimation of it. 

Davy’s Reed’s face had turned to a greenish-white hue, and great 
beads stood on his forehead. His eyes were sunken. 

“Did you see—” he gasped. “Did you Where’s Jean?” 

“ Jean,” replied Dr. Dewitt, “ has gone far, far away.” 

The doctor pointed 
to the floor, and on the 
spot where Jean had 
last stood there lay a 
limp heap of huddled 
clothes, with a greasy 
stub of  lead-pencil 
and an_ order - book 
with a large number 
13 on it, lying in 
grotesque mockery by 
the side. 

“ Wonderful case!” 
the doctor continued. 
“ That tap on the head 
must have been de- 
livered on the very 
apex of the skull. 
The impact was car- 
ried by contrecoup not 
only to the base, as 
would happen in an 
ordinary case, but 
throughout Jean’s 
whole frame. He 
simply shattered like 
a soap bubble. I 
never—” 

Davy Reed moaned. 

“My God! I’ve 
killed bim!” he cried. 
“I must surrender—” 

“Not at all, old 
boy,” Dr. Dewitt in- 
terrupted. “Calm 
yourself. You did not 
kill him. Your blow 
simply dispersed him. 
Any little shock might 
have done it. If you 
should surrender to 
the police, the law 
could do nothing to 
you. There is no 
corpus delicti. There- 
fore there can be no 
homicide. Your worst 
enemy couldn't prove 
anything against 
you.” 


Jean is perfect 
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MATTER 


OF RIGHTS 


IN WHICH PRIVATE GILHOOLEY IS ASSISTED IN PERCEIVING THE LIGHT 


By CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART, U.S.A. 


DRAWINGS BY HOWARD V. BROWN 


Soupy, Soupy, Soup, Soup, 
Without a single bean, 
Porky, Porky, Pork, Pork, 
Without a streak of lean, 
Coffee, Coffee, Coffee, 
Meanest ever seen.—Mess Call. 


HE last echo of mess call had scarcely lost itself down the — 


avenues of cocoanut-trees, and the men of the company 

had barely settled themselves on the ground about the 

cook-tent, to the business of despatching dinner, when the 

atmosphere became electric with anticipatory interest. 
The rattle of spoon and fork against mess-pan ccased abruptly; 
noses were hastily withdrawn from the depths of tin cups, and the 
company sat up to await developments, each eye vacillating eagerly 
between Private Gilhooley and Cook Doran. From the former’s 
actions, it was. plainly evident that he felt himself aggrieved; 
furthermore, from the manner in which he trifled with his food, 
it seemed highly prob- 
able that it was the 
cause of his dissatis- 
faction, and, with an 
intimate knowledge of 
the = qualities, both 
temperamental and 
physical, of Gilhooley 
and the cook, the 
‘company felt assured 
that events would 
tumble over them- 
selves in their haste 
to transpire. 

Their period of sus- 
pense was of short 
duration. Private Gil- 
hooley assumed the 
offensive without de- 
lav. He slouched 
boldly up to the tin 
garbage-ean and, in- 
verting his mess-pan, 
dumped its contents 
within. By way of 
emphasis, he ham- 
mered upon its bottom 
with his tin cup, then 
inspected it minutely 
for traces of the stew 
which had lately filled 
it. His serutiny com- 
pleted, he  slouched 
back to the company, 
defiance proclaiming 
itself in every line 
and with every mo- 
tion of his broad back. 

From his post be- 
hind the extemporized 
serving -table, Cook 


Private Gilhooley assumed the offensive without delay 


Doran dished out “ seconds ” and observed Private Gilhooley’s move- 
ments with malevolent gaze, his red-rimmed eyes glittering with 
warning purpose. Outwardly, his appearance was forbidding; se- 
cretly, he rejoiced. Camp cooking over a smoking buzzacott and 
under a leakin ’paulin had worn his naturally abbreviated temper 
to a frazzle, and he longed for something in the nature of a safety- 
valve. Of cook’s frame of mind, Private Gilhooley was fully and 
joyously aware; furthermore, he was moved in his actions by a 
fixed and definite purpose—he proposed, to “ call” the cook and to 
do it hard. ; 

To this end he proceeded to develop the situation with artistic 
discrimination. 

“If anybody sh’d ask you,” he announced to the company at 
large, “ you can tell ’em ’at I’ve went up to the Chink’s f’r a snack. 
Got too much respect f’r my stummick to force anythin’ like this 
onter it.” 

With strict attention to business, Cook Doran laid aside his 


basting-spoon to busy himself with the fire under the boiler of 


wash water, and when 
he returned to his 
post at the table he 
trailed the fire-stick 
behind him. This 
manceuvre was not lost 
to Private Gilhooley, 
who observed it out 
of the tail of his eye, 
meanwhile continuing 
his remarks to the 
company. 
“Meantime,” he 
averred, “I wan’ uh 
borry some pomaice. 
Gotta scour this mess- 
pan ‘fore that slum 
eats all the shine off'n 
it.” Placing his fire- 
stick for ready refer- 
ence, Cook Doran rose 
to the challenge. 
“Hey!” he  cau- 
tioned. “That ‘ll be 
about all from you. 
Savvy?” 
Private Gilhooley 
affected surprise. He 
looked from the com- 
pany to the cook, from 
the cook to the com- 
w% pany, in amaze. 
“D’jou hear any- 
body speakin’?” he in- 


— terrogated the com- 
4 pany. “Seems to me 
like I. heard a 


noise.” 

Cook Doran took it 
upon himself to in- 
form him. “ You bet 
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yer neck you did, you pie-faced rootybeggar!” he asserted. 
“Gimme any more o’ yer face an’ I'll knock th’ block off’n you. 
See ?”’ 

If Private Gilhooley saw, he chose to ignore. 
he appealed to the company. 

“ What’s eatin’ the slum-boiler?” he entreated. “ Who's went 
and stirred up the scullion now? I'll leave it to you what 7 said.” 

By way of reply, Cook Doran edged stealthily from behind his 
defences. Private Gilhooley, observing him, judged that the time 
for temporizing had passed, and he swaggered confidently toward 
the belligerent cook. Leaning over the table, he brought his face 
into juxtaposition with that of the cook and his remarks took on 
a distinctly personal tone. 

“ Quedow, hombre!” he adjured. “ You're a-gettin’ too free in 
ver remarks. See? Now lis’en to me. See? When I took on into 
this man’s army, I signed with yer ol’ Uncle Sammy f'r three 
square per dy-em. See? An’ I’m aimin’ ter git em. See? An’ 
no more from you, er I’ll make you hard to find. See? Ill—” 

The further disclosure of his intent was interrupted by the 
cook, who violated the established code by premature and vigorous 
action. Having heard what, to his mind, constituted a sufficient 
casus belli, he leaned Over, possessed himself of his fire-stick, and 
batted Private Gilhooley on. the exact spot where his red hair dis- 
appeared under the sweat-band of his campaign hat. This accom- 
plished, he lay aside his fire-stick, abandoning the legitimate fruits 
of victory, and admonished the company: 

“Take him away!” he urged. “I feel like I couldn’t hold my- 

self much longer, an’ . 
I might e’mit murder 
onto him. Git him 
away f’um here ‘fore 
I cave in his skull!” 

When the yvan- 
quished Gilhooley 
struggled slowly back 
to consciousness in the 
shade of the Top Ser- 
geant’s tent he was 
surrounded by most of 
the company, who 
were employing this 
opportunity to indus- 
triously drench him 
with the contents of 
the sterilized - water 
can. 

“What happened?” 
he asked, sitting up 
and gazing  inquir- 
ingly about him. 

Information reached 
him from all sides. 
“Tie put a horn onto 
you, that’s all!” they 
informed him, hap- 
pily. “He give you 
yours, all right, Jack.” 
And they nodded in 
the diréction of the 
kitchen - tent where 
Cook Doran whistled 
cheerfully as he rat- - 
tled the buzzacott and 
reviled the police de- 
tail. 

Private Gilhooley 
rose dizzily and sur- 
veyed the ring of grinning faces about him, thereby reaping tlie 
full bitterness of defeat. One glance was suilicient to assure him 
that no consolation or sympathy was to be derived from that 
source, for, with the fickleness of the mob, they had gone over 
unanimously to the standard of the victor. 

“TI wan’ uh see th’ Ol’ Man,” he announced, weakly, when he had 
sized up the situation. “I know my rights, I do, an’ I’m a-goin’ 
to git ’°em. See?” He looked to the Top for the desired per- 
mission. The Top looked him over reflectively. 

*“ You stay where you’re at,” he directed. “The Old Man ain’t 
seein’ callers this time o’ day.” 

“He’s a-goin’ to see me,” Gilhooley persisted, doggedly. “I 
know my rights an’ I’m a-goin’ to git ’em. See?” 

For the space of a moment the Top eyed Gilhooley: speeulatively. 
Over in front of his tent under a spreading mango-tree’the Old 
Man lounged in a steamer-chair, apparently oblivious to what was 
going on in his company, on his face that look of peculiar and in- 
viting contentment which the weather-wise of the company had 
come to regard as pregnant with potentialities. By the time his 
gaze had roamed from Gilhooley to the Old Man and back again 
to Gilhooley, the Top had changed his mind. 

“ All right, Jack,” he consented. “Go on, bust yourself with 
your rights! You'll git ’em, don’t you worry.” 

Ten minutes later the Old Man, followed by the triumphant 
Gilhooley, approached the cook-tent. His progress had been ob- 


With injured air 


served, and, as he neared them, the cook and the quartermaster- | 


sergeant busied themselves to the point of absolute absorption 
with the refractory buzzacott, while the police detail fell upon the 
wood-pile with unaccustomed vigor and ‘determination. The Old 
Man observed these manifestations with growing irritation. 
“Don’t let me disturb you,” he begged, caustically. “I wouldn't 
interrupt you for the world. Humph! Well, if you’re going to 
stand attention, do it properly. Heels together, Doran; little 


“I signed with yer ol’ Uncle Sammy fr three square per dy-em. See?” 


fingers where they belong. Now, what have you two to say for 
yourselves? Well, speak up! What do you mean by misusing 
a man of my company, eh? Gilhooley reports that you're not only 
trying to starve him, but you bat him with clubs when he protests. 
What do you mean, eh?” 

Neither the quartermaster-sergeant nor the cook ventured to 
enlighten him as to their meaning. Their minds were busy con- 
juring up the things they proposed to do to the grinning Gilhooley 
as soon as the storm in progress had been safely weathered. 

“Aha! So you’re guilty, eh?” the Old Man continued. “ Well, 
don’t stand there like a pair of stoton bottles! Bring me the 
Regulations, Sergeant, and, Doran, you hustle up your seales. Now 
don’t be all day about it, understand?” 

While the sergeant scrambled frantically through his locker for 
the Regulations, and Doran plunged head foremost into the mess- 
chest in pursuit of the scales, the Old Man proceeded to make 
matters more explicit. 

“Gilhooley is not satisfied with his food,” he enlarged. “ He 
is not getting what he is entitled to. This slum is killing him. 
He has to complain to the Captain. Am I right, Gilhooley? You 
demand your rights, eh, Gilhooley?” Gilhooley shifted uneasily 
from one foot to the other, removed his hat, inspected it, then re- 
placed it hastily and, in default of more appropriate reply, he 
saluted. 


“ That’s right,” the Old Man observed. “It’s the duty of every 


good soldier to report such matters to his proper superior for 
adjustment. 


Gilhooley indicated that 
, he did. 

“Now, Sergeant,” 
the Old Man econ- 
tinned, as the _ ser- 
geant and the cook 
made their appear- 
ance bearing the Regu- 
lations and the scales, 
“show Gilhooley the 
ration-table in the 
Regulations. Other 
side up, Gilhooley. 
Now, if you will re- 
move your thumb 
from off it, you will 
observe that the first 
column contains a 
most liberal assort- 
ment of articles de- 
signed for your diet. 
Opposite each, in the 
next column, you will 
find the amounts of 
each allowed for one 
man for one day. Is 
that clear? Well, 
these amounts multi- 
plied by five, will give 
you one man’s allow- 


Understand, Gilhooley?” 


anee for five days. 
Simple, eh? #£Very 
well, now. You will 


compute and the ser- 
geant will weigh, and 
when you have fin- 
ished you will report 
to the first sergeant 
for instructions. Un- 
derstand, Gilhooley ?” 

As he was leaving, 
the Old Man turned back to caution the sergeant. “‘ No monkey 
business, now, Sergeant,” he directed. ‘ You ean’t fool Gilhooley. 
He knows his rights.” 

Gilhooley plodded through the list, making his computations on 
the top of an empty packing-box and announcing them at intervals 
to the sergeant. The sergeant weighed in silence, but with strict 
attention to accuracy, and when they had completed their labors, 
Gilhooley reported to the Top. The Top regarded him with mild 
curiosity. 

“ What’s that you have in your little basket, Gilhooley?” he in- 
quired. “Is them your rights?” 

* Aw, quit your kiddin’,” Gilhooley admonished, sulkily. 
them rations. Where ‘ll I put ’em at?” 

The Top’s manner became patronizingly severe. “I suppose you 
know, Private Gilhooley,” he remarked, “that I could run you in 
for that remark you passed.” He paused by way of emphasis. 
“ However,” he continued, “considerin’ your youth and inex- 
perience, I'll overlook it this oncet. Now, about them rations. 
What rations might they be that you’re guardin’ so careful?” 

Gilhooley informed him briefly. 

“ Ah, it’s five days’ rations you have, eh? Are you sure about 
it?” he asked, solicitously. “ Would you take an oath to it?” 

Gilhooley replied with a nod of assent. 

“That bein’ the case,” the Top continued, “ you may place them 
there, beside the nice little pup-tent that the captain had me get 
out for you, and when that is done, you can go and get your 
blankets and any other little trinkets you think you would want 
to use for the next five days. Run along.” 

When Gilhooley had returned with his possessions the Top led 
the way leisurely over beyond the hay-pile, across Number Oneand 
there he halted. 

“You can pick out your domicile anywheres about this general 
location,” he announced, with a comprehensive wave of his arm, 


“ite 
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“Well, if you’re going to stand attention, do it properly” 


“always provided that you don’t forget and wander out o’ view 
0’ Number One, in which case he will have orders to chase you 
back. Understand, Private Gilhooley?” 

Gilhooley deposited his possessions on the ground. “ What’s it 
mean?” he demanded. “Am I in th’ mill?” 

* Mill nothin’,” the Top hastened to disclaim. ‘“* What would we 
be puttin’ a good man like you in the mill for, I ask you? No. 
You're bein’ sequester-rated, Private Gilhooley, where them ruffians 
in the company can’t git at you to muss up your nice red hair 
with clubs and such. It’s the Old Man’s idea that you ought to 
have a chance to rest up and get your strength back on decent 
food, Private Gilhooley. So be easy, and whenever you feel like 
takin’ exercise, just speak gently to Number One and he'll escort 
you. That’s all. Make yourself perfectly to home.” 

Gilhooley established himself and went about his housekeeping 
with a lightness which he was far from feeling. In camp he could 
see heads poking furtively around tent corners, and he determined 
to keep up the bluff. When darkness permitted them to do it 
without observation on the part of the Old Man, the company 
drifted over to the hay-pile to inquire after his comfort. 

“I’m glad you come,” he assured them, warmly. “ Any time you 
want a life-sized picture of a man livin’ high, why, waltz over an’ 
take a squint at your uncle Gil.” 

“ Kinder lonesome, ain’t it?” they inquired. 

“Well,” he admitted in high good-humor, “I s’pose it might 
be f’r some people, but after the company I been forced inter keep- 
in’ lately, it strikes me about right. Oh, don’t go,” he urged as 
they commenced to move campward. “I’m a-goin’ ter turn in 
myself when I finishes this cheroot, but the’ ain’t no reason why 
you can’t set around and enjoy yourselves. An’ say!” he called 
after them, “ jest tell Number One not to forgit to wake me f’r 
breakfast. I’d hate to miss one o’ these gorges I’m havin’.” 

Two days passed uneventfully. Gilhooley slept, ate, and ex- 
panded comfortably under the luxuriating effect cf his enforced 
idleness. To while away the time he amused himself badgering 
Number One. After supper of the third day, he took stock of his 
provisions. 

“ Orderly!” he called to Number One, “J have ter interview my 
friend, th’ Old Man, an’ I gotta do it in style. Take yer post three 
paces to th’ rear an’ foller me.” 

When they returned Number One saw Gilhooley to his tent, then 
retired precipitately to the seclusion of the hay-pile. Abandoning 
his rifle, he threw himself upon the hay, clutching at his sides as he 
rolled back and forth. When speech once more became possible, he 
rose and yelled for the corporal of the guard. 

“ Corpril,” he begged, when that gentleman had made his appear- 
ance, “ ask Gil what’s the bill o’ fare f'r breakfast. Go on, do it, 
f'r God’s sake!” he implored as the corporal eyed him in astonish- 
ment. “ You ain’t on post an’ you can run!” 

The corporal backed up a pace. “ What’s the matter o’ you, 
Number One?” he demanded, anxiously. 

Number One once more abandoned his rifle to rock back and forth 
with suppressed mirth. “ It’s Gil,” he volunteered. weakly. “ He’s 
et up all his grub and he’s went to see th’ Old Man.” 

“ Hell you say!” the corporal exclaimed, delightedly. “‘ What ’d 
he say?” 


Number One struggled and choked. “ Cocoanuts!” he gasped, 
clinging to the corporal for support. “ Green ecocoanuts! Said he’d 


known o’ men livin’ on ’em f’r days at a time. O Lerd!” 

The corporal permitted his rifle to slip down beside Number One’s, 
and, hugging each other, they swayed from side to side. 

“Go on!” the corporal entreated. ‘“ What else. ‘d he say?” 

Number One subsided into a limp heap on the hay-pile and wiped 
“Said he deplored 
Gil’s destitooshion—think 0’ that! Deplored his destitooshion— 
from the bottom of his heart, but he couldn’t figger out no way to 


extend him any relief. Said the government 
done its part when it handed out them five 
days’ rations, and it couldn’t rightly be ex- 
pected to do no more. It ’u’d be deprivin’ 
somebody else o’ his rights. His rights! Say, 
you’d oughter seen old Gil when he said that! 
‘Lowed Gil ’u’d have to piece out the best way 
he could ’til Friday.” 

Number One stood up and reached for his 
rifle. “Cocoanuts! O Lord!” he exclaimed. 
Then coaxingly, “Go on, talk to him some.” 

The corporal made furtive inspection of the 
glowering Gilhooley from a safe vantage-point 
behind the hay-pile, then betook himself cir- 
cuitously to the guard-tent. On his way he 

found it convenient to stop in the company 
street and spread the information, whereupon 
at least half of the company bethought them- 
selves of their neglected bed-sacks and hastened’ 
to the hay-pile to renew them. While thus 
engaged, they made inquiry of Gilhooley. 

“ How’s livin’, Gil,” they queried, “ high? 
Say, picked your breakfast, yet, Jocko? How 
you servin’ them cocoanuts these days, olly 
carty or tabbly de hotay?” After which they 
lined up along Number One and performed an 
expressive pantomime in which the rubbing of 
their respective persons at a*point just below 
the fifth button of the blouse played a most 
conspicuous part. To their intense disappoint- 
ment, Gilhooley retired to the friendly dark- 
ness of his tent and maintained a consistent 
silence. 

“Don’t go yet, Gil,” they importuned. 

“ Stay up awhile and be sociable, and say,” they cautioned, “ don’t 
forgit to leave a call for breakfast. You might miss somethin’.” 

The next day Gilhooley kept strictly to his tent. From time to 
time his friends called to inquire after his health, but met with no 
response. Between alternate pangs of hunger and humiliation, 
Gilhooley meditated deeply, and at retreat he approached the ser- 
geant of the guard. | 

“Say, Sergeant,” he angled, affably, “been up to th’ Chink’s 
lately?” The sergeant regarded Gilhooley with mild but sus- 
picious interest. “ Reckon he might have some cold beer "bout this | 
time,” Gilhooley continued, with Machiavellian ingenuousness. “ It’s 
ice day, ain’t it?” 

The sergeant thawed perceptibly. 
“I'd clean forgot it.” 

Gilhooley proceeded to broach his proposition. “If the’ was any 
way 0’ gittin’ some down here,” he insinuated, “I reckon I could 
find the price.” The sergeant wavered an instant and Gilhooley 


“That’s so,” he remarked. - 


x \ =>... 


“ You can pick out your domicile anywheres about this locality” 
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was quick to follow up his advantage.‘ You might tell the Chink 
to send along a minook or two,” he added, casually. “I sorter feel 
like a drumstick ’u’d fit my face.” 

The sergeant meditated, meanwhile guardedly reconnoitring 
the situation. In the course of its wanderings his eye lit upon the 
tent under the spreading mango-tree. In his steamer-chair, the 
Old Man was taking the evening air, and the sergeant’s hesitation 
vanished. 

“Fade away, Gilhooley, fore I hand you one,” he threatened. 
“What you mean by tryin’ to bribe a non-com., an’ the com- 
mander o’ the guard at that? Your nerve ain’t goin’ back on 
you @ny.” 

Gilhooley changed his tactics. “ Looky here, Buck,” he blustered. 
“Think I’m goin’ ter set round here an’ starve, eh?” 

The sergeant was coldly indifferent. “I don’t think,” he replied. 
“ Ain’t paid for thinkin’. Go back an’ set down, Gilhooley, ‘fore 
you wear out my patience.” 

Gilhooley’s bravado deserted him. “ Sergeant,’ he whined, “ you 
wouldn’t let a feller starve, would you?” 

“T ain’t lettin’ you do nothin’,” the sergeant disclaimed. “ It’s 
the Old Man ’at’s doin’ all the lettin’. Orders is orders, Jack, an’ 
if the Old Man says it’s green cocoanuts f’r yours, then it ‘ll be 
green cocoanuts exclusive ’til this guard o’ mine stands relieved. 
See?” And by way of further illuminating his meaning the 
sergeant significantly executed “ butt to the rear” for Gilhooley’s 
edification. 

The men were washing up their mess-kits after dinner the next 
day when the Old Man made his rounds of the guard. From his 
tent Gilhooley discovered his approach and lay in wait. 

“ Cap’en,” he besought, his voice humble with pleading—* Cap’en, 
I reckon I won’t last much longer. I’m a-gittin’ weaker every 
minit.” 

The Old Man stopped in surprise. 
claimed. “ You startle me. What’s happened? 
after you with a fire-stick again?” 

Gilhooley acknowledged the thrust with a grin of sickly appre- 
ciation. “ Nossir,” he mumbled, “ but I’m near starved.” The Old 
Man made no comment. He chewed the end of his cigar reflec- 
tively, his eyes searching the tops of the palm-trees. Gilhooley 
pulled himself together for one final effort. “ You ain’t goin’ ter 


“Why, Gilhooley!” he ex- 
Has anybody been 


— no more kickin’ from me, Cap’en,” he aflirmed, emphatic- 
ally. 

The Old Man roused himself from his abstraction. “Do you 
think you could go any of that slum?” he inquired, non-commit- 
tally. Gilhooley’s expression signified unqualified assent. ‘“ Well,” 
the Old Man continued, “it seems to me that the company had 
something like that for dinner. If you think it wouldn’t hurt your 
stomach, perhaps the cook may have some left. But it is not 
within your rights, Gilhooley. You understand that, don’t you?” 

The latter part of the Old Man’s remarks was addressed to empty 
air. Gilhooley, dispensing with the formality of a salute, was 
hastening in the direction of the cook-tent. 

For the third time Gilhooley made his way to the serving-table 
and extended his mess-pan. Under the seductive influence of food 
he expanded amiably. 

“Say, Beau,” he remarked, ingratiatingly to the exultant but 
lowering Doran, “ don’t tell me that’s the same old brand o’ slum 
you been slingin’ together right ‘long. You can’t make me believe 
it. Jest dish me up ‘nother panful, will you?” 

He was waiting for it when the Old Man came by on his way to 
his tent from Number Six. Gilhooley clicked his heels together and 
brought his right hand to his eye. The Old Man stopped to regard 
him quizzically. 

“ Why, bless me! It’s Gilhooley,” he cried, incredulously. “ And 
eating slum! Well, well! Be careful, Gilhooley,” he admonished. 
“Remember you’ve a delicate stomach, and that slum may not 
agree with you. Remember that, Gilhooley.” 

Gilhooley’s face vied with his hair in the brilliancy of its color- 
ing. “ Yessir,” he replied. 

With admiring eyes Gilhooley followed the Old Man’s spare, 
retreating form until it disappeared from view around the head 
of the company street, then he turned to Cook Doran. 

“ Ain’t he a hellion, though,” he remarked, approvingly. “ And 
a real ornamint to th’ company!” 

Cook Doran relaxed from his attitude of stony‘and contumelious 
silence. “ You’re gittin’ warm, now, Gilhooley,” he assented, with 
sudden access of enthusiasm. He stopped to add another generous 
spoonful to the waiting mess-pan. .“ He’s all o’ that,” he asserted. 
“ And f’r sense—why, say, he’s got the rest o’ this bunch skinned a 
mile!” 


LINCOLN’S PARABLE 


By A. S. DRAPER, LL.D. 


Commissioner of Education, State of New York 


PER’S MAGAZINE on “ Lincoln’s Last Day” leads me to 

think anew of an interesting incident which happened 

on the last day of the great President’s life, and was 

related to me twenty years ago by my friend General 
John A. J. Cresswell, of Maryland. General Cresswell was a gradu- 
ate of Dickinson College, a hard student, a fine lawyer, a splendid 
orator, a member of the House of Representatives, and then of the 
Senate from Maryland, and Postmaster-General in Grant’s cabinet. 
Withal, he remained throughout the war a strong Union man, 
though with warm Southern sympathies. A recent newspaper item 
from Mrs. Hays, the daughter of Jefferson Davis, in which she 
tells of the admonition which her father gave her because of her 
childish glee over the death of Mr. Lincoln, seems to make it well 
to repeat this story. I will do so, as nearly as possible, just as 
it eame to me. For reasons which shall be obvious I recolleet it 
very clearly. | 

“TIT had a good friend, a collegemate,” said General Cresswell, 
“who got into the Confederate army, was captured andtheld by 
the government as a prisoner of war. Utterly discouraged, hé wrote 
me a pitiful letter urging me to find some way of getting him out. 
It was at a time when there were very few who did not know that 
the Confederacy was doomed. He said he knew that it was, that 
he was in a bad scrape, and if there was any way of getting out 
of it he would take the oath of allegiance, go to his friends, find 
something to do, and remain a good and faithful Union man 
forevermore. There are not many men who will not do what they 
ean for a collegemate; so I started at once to do what I could 
for mine. I made an affidavit setting forth what I knew of him, 
emphasizing his goodness of heart and soundness of character, and 
repeating what he had said in his letter to me; and early on the 
morning of April 14, 1865, went from Baltimore over to Washing- 
ton to see the President. I got to the White House before nine 
o'clock, not with the expectation of seeing Mr. Lincoln so early, 
out with the hope that I might get a place at the head of the line 
ind be the first to see him. To my surprise I was told that he 
would see me at once. 

“TI found him alone. As I entered the door he got up quickly 
ind strode across the room towards me, saying as he came: ‘ Hello, 
Cresswell! The war is over!’ He grasped my hand with the 
enthusiasm of a schoolboy, and repeated the exclamation, ‘ The 
var is over!’ adding, ‘Look at that telegram from Sherman.’ 
The message assured the President of the culmination in the 
Varolinas. Indeed, it was glorious news. Many times, with a 
spirit that was delightful to see, Mr. Lincoln exclaimed, ‘ The 


M. WILLIAM H. CROOK’S article in the September Har- 


war is over!’. Then he would stop, grow serious, and add: ‘ But 
it has been an awful war, Cresswell, it has been an awful war! 
But it’s over!’ 

“ When he could leave the theme that was first in his mind and 
heart, he exclaimed: ‘ But what are you after? You fellows don’t 
come to see me unless you want something. [It must be something 
big, or you wouldn’t be so early.’ I told him my errand and 
handed him my affidavit. He said: ‘That’s not so hard. You did 
right to put it in writing. I don’t care to read the statement. I 
know you know how to make affidavits. But it makes me think of 
an Illinois story, and I’m going to tell it to you.’ 

“This was his story: He said, ‘ Years ago a lot of young folks, 
boys and girls, out in Illinois, got up a Maying party. They took 
their dinners and went down to a place where they had to cross 
the Sangamon river on an old scow. They got over all right and 
had a good picnic. When it was time to go back they were 
hilarious at finding that the scow had got untied and floated down 
the stream. After a while the thing looked more serious, for there 
was no boat and they couldn’t throw out a pontoon. Then the 
girls thought they were scared. Pretty soon a young man, a little 
brighter than the rest, proposed that each fellow take off his shoes 
and stockings and pick up the girl he liked best and carry her 
over. It was a great scheme, and it worked all right until all had 
got over but a little, short, young man and a very tall, dignified 
old maid. Then there was trouble for one young man in dead 
earnest. 

“* Now, do you see,’ he said, ‘you fellows will get one man 
after another out of the business until Jefferson Davis and 
I will be the only ones left on the island, and I’m afraid he'll 
refuse to let me carry him over, and I’m afraid there are 
some people who will make trouble about my doing it if he con- 
sents.’ 

“TI laughed at the story and the application, and that led the 
President to say: ‘It’s no laughing matter; it’s more than likely 
to happen. There are worse men than Jefferson Davis, and I wish 
I could see some way by which he and the people would let us get 
him over. However, we will keep going on and getting them out 
of it, one at a time.’ 

“Then,” said General Cresswell, “he took my affidavit and 
wrote a brief word upon it, something like, ‘Do this. A. L.,’ and 
gave it to me. I carried it over to the War Office and, after the 
usual fuss got the order issued. Then I went out into Maryland to 
attend to some business through the day, and got back into the 
city late at night to find everything in an uproar over the 
assassination.” 
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RUSTIC SPORT 
AT PIPING ROCK 


By ST. GEORGE HEMMINGWAY 


HE crops are all in. The last of the corn is shucked. The 
fragrant, red-cheeked apples are blushing: in the bins, the 
golden pumpkins stacked upon the barn floors, and the last 
runnels of the.amber flood of cider safely stored in barr’ls. 
Wherefore the honest farmers of northern Long Island, 

full of the spirit of content, have given themselves a fine, old- 
fashioned treat in the form of a horse exhibition much more beauti- 
ful than them city fellers ever give in Madison Square Garden. 

In order to do the thing properly, the festive yeomen formed a 
company, Which they named, the North Shore ‘Horse Show Associa- 
tion, am selected a forty-acre lot convenient of access from all the 
farms of the region. There on a breezy plateau they built a cozy 


little clubhouse for the womenfolk, raised a tent for the officials’ 


of the Association, and installed a well-rolled track of brown loam, 
an oval one-sixth of a mile in circumference, with a green infield 
of velvet turf and a grandstand hard by, competent to contain 
all the farmers who didn’t happen to be perched on their coaches 
or brakes or motor-cars. 

. The pleasantest way to visit the show was to motor down from 
New York: but it was almost as entertaining to go by rail to 
Locust Valley and drive thence for miles past fields all alight 
with yellow stubble, or bosky pastures rioting in purple seas of 
asters and thistles and Michaelmas daisies, and fringed with the 
last dim rags of goldenrod. Thus you came upon the greensward 
horse-theatre, framed on the southern and western sides by a 
grove of sober brown oaks and maples all ablaze in red. Close at 
hand stood the great gray rock beside which the chiefs of the 


Iroquois and Shinnecocks and delegates from the Mohegans and 
Narragansetts used to meet every year at this season at the invita- 
tion of the mighty Culluo Telewana ‘and smoke the pipe of peace. 
The custom was so ancient and so faithfully followed from year 
to year that the rugged monolith is always called Piping Rock, ‘and 
he who runs, even though he run in a motor, can still distin- 
guish the narrow trails of the peace parties through the primeval 
forest. 

In this tranquil glade the kindly influence of old habit diffused a 
peaceful atmosphere so pronounced that one had to rub his eyes 
now and then to be sure he was at a horse-show. At most éxhibi- 
tions of horses the bestowal of the blue and red and yellow rosettes 
leads to heart-burnings and strife and the utterance of words that 
do not soothe the ear. But at Piping Rock all was harmony. No 
matter who won the blue, his or her competitors joined heartily in 
the applause and cordial congratulations. And did any exhibitor 
unhappily “ get the gate”? Perish the thought! They all came in 
together in,every class, and they all went out together like a band 
of brothers: They are cheerful and neighborly folk who till the 
soil at Locust Valley, Red Spring, North Country, Oyster Bay, 


‘Glen’ Cove, Jericho, Westbury, Wheatley Hills, Meadow Brook, and 


Mineola. 

Farmer Paul D. Cravath, of Locust Valley, the president of the 
Association, abandoned the plough, the harrow, the silo, the reaper 
and binder, the threshing machine, and the cider press, so that 
for two whole days he could devote every particle of liis energies to 
making the show a success. Farmer George Bullock and farmer 


Cc. W. Wetmore 


Miss Vera Cravath Children of James Byrne and of Winslow Pierce 


Watching the Hunters take the Jumps 
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George FE. Fahys resolutely turned away from their grazing flocks 
and lowing kine to join him in the arduous management of the 
ring. It is the merest justice to record the fact that every detail 
was handled expertly; that the carrying out of the long and 
intricate programme was flawless. The popularity of the horse 
was greatly in evidence, all the more so because the farmers in this 
heautiful region hunt the fox and play polo with an assiduity and 
enthusiasm unknown in any other agricultural district. 

Motor-cars were packed in a field of their own, and the show 
ring was banked in a glittering array of coaches and drags when a 
guard standing in mid-arena on Friday morning sounded on a 
coach-horn the summons for the first class to enter. From that 
moment until the last long-drawn note of “ Taps” was heard in 
the gloaming of Saturday the interest never flagged. Some of the 
spectators were: Mr. and Mrs. William A. Hazard, the Misses 
Hazard, Orgyle Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Dykeman, Mrs. 
Thomas Pierce, Miss Gertrude Willets, Mr. and Mrs. Berry Wall, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Parks, John A. Kingsbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and children, Mr. J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Fahys, Mrs. Theodore P. Shonts and Miss Theodora 
Shonts, Mr. and Mrs. Warner Baltazzi, Miss Frances MacDonald, 
Miss May Bird, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Sheldon, Miss Gertrude 
Sheldon, William Emory, Mr. and Mrs. August Montant, Mr. 
MePherson Kennedey, Mrs. Robert Townsend, Mrs. Charles G. 
ennett, Mr. W. Burling Cocks, Mr. Walter Gibb, Mr. and Mrs. 


pride, rumbled majestically after their teams of four; but by far 
the prettiest spectacle at the show was furnished by the little boys 
and girls who rode and drove their ponies with dashing skill and 
the confidence that comes of ripe experience. When they were in 
the ring the spectators forgot all about farms and fashions and 
finance, and, for at least that space of time, were as happy as 
happy can be. 

Thirty very earnest and happy children showed their ponies in 
harness and under the saddle. Two of the most interesting nags 
were Johnny Green, just 10 hands high, and Polly Wog, 10.1 hands, 
the only survivors from Edwin D. Morgan’s barn which was burned 
last summer, with a loss of fifty horses. These two midgets of the 
horse family trotted and cantered around the ring with all the 
importance of thoroughbreds, although perhaps with not quite the 
grace and ease of action. Jasper Morgan rode Johnny Green and 
little Miss Katherine Morgan rode Polly Wog. They received first 
and third prizes respectively, and the second prize went to Harry 
Payne Whitney’s Pie, a dainty little calico-eolored creature that 
looked like a Cheret poster out for a gallop. Miss Margaret Wise, 
as serious and studious a child as ever drew rein, won a blue 
ribbon with the Elsinore Farm’s twelve-hand roan mare, Patty 
Pembroke. 

The Whitney ehildren, Pauline and Cornelius, were mounted on 
the piebald ponies Gypsy and Pinky, and each won an honorable 
mention. Pinky is just a little bigger than a guinea pig, but as 


Mr. and Mrs. Warner M. Leeds 
Mrs. E. D. Morgan 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. 


When the Children showed their Ponies 


Frank Grey Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Leeming, Miss Winifred Bisby, 
Mr. R. F. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Miss Cornelia 
bryce, Devereux Emmet, Tabor Willets, Thomas Bacon, J. P. 
(irace, Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Bush, Mr. W. W. Watriss, the Rev. 
John Gammack, R. Frank Bowne, H. W. Warner, R. La Montagne, 
Jr... Miss Elsie Ladew, Mrs. H. M. Cowperthwait, Mr. and Mrs. 
kK. D. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Guthrie, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, 
Miss Vera Cravath, Mrs. James E. Martin, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Smithers, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Stearns, Jr.: Mr. Samuel 
Willetts, Mr. W. M. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dana, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Adams, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Miss 
Ethel Adams, Miss Jean Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Adams, Miss 
Althea Gibb, Mrs. H. W. Valentine, Mrs. Reginald Brooks, Miss G. 
Mills, Miss Mollie Maxwell, Mrs. Charles G. Rennett, Mrs. James 
lyrne, Mrs. James E. Martin, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. R. L. 
seekman, Miss Constance Fahys, Miss Helen Hitchcock, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. 

The clever little polo ponies dashed up and down the field and 
twisted about as nimbly as fox terriers at play, the mighty hunters 
thundered up to the take offs and flew over the fences as if they 
had invisible wings, and the majestic coaches, glittering in their 


full of fire and dash as any horse you ever saw. There is no room 
to doubt that if Pinky were ten or twelve hands higher he would be 
a really remarkable horse. 

When the children had their ponies all in their little carts they 
made a show that looked like the ocean boulevard at Newport in 
mid-season. And the small people were intensely earnest. They 
guided their champing steeds with all the graces of expert whips. 
Miss Wise won the blue, driving Ellerslie of Elsinore, and Miss 
Constance Fahys took the red ribbon with her pony Sport. The 
winner of the third prize was tiny Miss Elizabeth Owen, driving 
her pony Beauty to a diminutive wicker cart. Miss Elizabeth is 
the very littlest girl any one ever saw in a driving competition. 
Beneath a fluffy, broad-brimmed white hat that only half-concealed 
her golden curls, her big blue eyes danced with celight as she 
handled her toy steed with all the dignity of a duchess. Every 
pair of hands around the ring pattered applause as she drove past. 
Another child who cantered around the ring to an obligato of hand- 
clapping was Miss Katherine Morgan on Polly Wog, a fiery little 
creature with all the spirit of a war charger. The child wore a 
Khaki suit of soberest russet and rode like a boy with her long 
curls fluttering in the breeze. 
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INCE that deplorable day on which the merry firm of Weber 

.& Fields ceased to exist and two comedians grew where 

twain as one had flourished, nothing has so pathetically 

directed attention to their separated state as the musical 

comedy (“‘ Another Foolish Affair” is its designation on the 
programme) with which Joe Weber has come back to Broadway 
this season. It has always seemed such a pity that these two fun- 
makers should have parted company, because each had been so 
much to the other, and both so closely identified with a certain, 
and usually very diverting, kind of amusement in New York. The 
separation provoked many pfophecies and many forebodings. It 
was said that both would succeed, because, at that time, New York 
was mad over musical comedy and its half-sister, nonsense. It 
was said that one or both would fail, since neither could find for 
himself a competent “ playmate.” No one seemed to consider the 
possibility that one of the pair might elect to change his method, 
and rely mainly upon his own efforts rather than upon those of a 
“ feeder ” for the success of an act or a scene. 

Seasons passed and some of the prophecies were verified. Weber 
remained at “the old stand” and had a measure of success; Fields 
fared forth and fared not so weil, so it is said. Then came this 
season and with it the two unfortunately separate companies. 
Fields opened his bag and drew out “A Hit,” as the electric sign 
above his playhouse door tells Broadway every night. Weber opened 
his bag, and when the audience looked inside—there was noth— 
well, precious little there. And 
that is the pity of it, because 


THORNS UNDER A POT 
By 


pulchritudinous chorus is eclipsed by the Weber aggregation. The 
costuming of the piece is excellent, and the stage management re- 
flects the greatest eredit upon Julian Mitchell, who, it seems, can 
s more with such a production than any other director in New 
york. 

The two songs which, happily, fall to the lot of Harry Tighe, are 
“ What’s the Use?” and “ All I want in the wide, wide world, is 
you, just you.” The second he sings with Miss Amelia Stone, and 
both are delightful. They deserve all the encores they get. Mr. 
Tighe’s acting is easy and effective at all times. -That marvellous 
dancer, Miss Bessie Clayton, is another bright light in the dim 
cast. Aside from the fact that Miss Valeska Suratt has an ex- 
ceptionally good figure, she only adds avoirdupois to the perform- 
ance. Perhaps it is only just to add, for the sake of the others — 
who play their parts, that every one does his or her best, and 
certainly angels could do little more with “ Hip! Hip! Hooray!” 


In the heart of Manhattan Island there lies a garish village 
whose people are like no other folk. They have their own lan- 
guage, customs, laws. They play all night and sleep all day. The 
ordinary citizen who goes among them finds himself unable to 
grasp the meaning of phrases, words, winks, gestures, which to 
the initiated are as an open To these good people “ The 
Gay White Way,” a “musical review” in three acts now being 
played at the Casino, will be a thing of beauty and a joy 
(probably) all winter. 

The “ book,” by Sydney Ro- 
senfeld, is dull, and deeply tinc- 


any one who goes to see “ Hip! 
Hip! Hooray!” at Weber’s 
Theatre (such a_ regrettable 
change from the well-known 
name, “ Weber’s Music Hall ”!) 
must be conscious, during every 
moment of the performance, of 
the effort that is being made to 
arouse the interest of the 
audience. But the struggle is 
as vain as valiant; nothing has 
been provided for the actors, 
and, save in one or two shining 
instances, Joe Weber has not 
provided competent persons for 
the task. The jokes are occa- 
sionally funny, but they are 
ground out with such a whir- 
ring of worn comedy wheels 
that the edges are quite blunted. 
As for the music,onlytwo songs 
have the least bit of melody, 
but these, most fortunately, fall 
to the lot of the best actor in 
the entire cast, Harry Tighe. 
Joe Weber is, of course, him- 
self and funny in the usual 
Weber way, the “ feeder” this 
time being Dick Bernard, a 
brother of the inimitable Sam, 
whose methods he patently 
essays to imitate. It seems un- 


tured with the gamy odor that 
Tenderloin palates demand; the 
“ lyries ” are multitudinous and 
frothy; the music, by Ludwig 
Englander, is a hodgepodge in 
which is manifested the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Englander’s ap- 
preciation of many famous com- 


rs. 

Be not deceived: despite these 
things, the piece is not lacking 
in merriment of a kind. Alex- 
ander Carr mimics David War- 
field with startling fidelity; 
Jeffersor de Angelis is at times 
roaringly funny in spite of a 
thankless part; Blanche Ring 
is—well, Blanche Ring; and 
Laura Guerite essays an imita- 
tion of Anna Held. She is so 
hyper-Frenchy that when, im 
language that Paris employs, 
she would say “ certainement,” 
she elaborately and proudly 
cries “ certain-moi” ! 

Most of the popular plays of 
last season are travestied, not 
for themselves, but for the sake 
of imitating the stars, all of 
whom seem to be_ intimate 
friends of intimate friends of 


fortunate to be constantly stri- 
king the comparison, but that is 
inevitable with any performance 
by the forces of either Weber 
or Fields. That Weber’s shaft 
has this year flown wide the 
mark is the fault of Edgar 
Smith. who concocted the dia- 
logue and lyrics of “ Hip! Hip! Hooray!” and Gus Edwards, who 
wrote its music—and incidentally of Weber himself for not pro- 
viding himself with a better company. However, it would re- 
quire the services of an exceptionally fine cast to do anything at 
all with the tiresome old thing. It has to do with a college town, 
and the efforts of two unbusinesslike Germans (Weber and 
Bernard) to introduce their health-food, “ Excited Oats,” as part 
of the college diet. There is the plot of it; the rest is talk and an 
occasional song. The opportunity to employ the services of pretty 
women has been most generously embraced, and even Mr. Fields’s 


AS “ANNA HELD,” 


A Scene from “ The Gay White Way,” at the Casino 


ALEXANDER CARR AS “ BREWSTER,” LAURA GUERITE 
RALPH POST AS THE WAITER 


the Tenderloinese. The _per- 
formance proceeds after the 
manner of the Great Australian 
Fnfgh, whom the vaudeville 
artist described as _ follows: 
“This noble bird for the first 
six years of its life imitates its 
father, for the next six years 
imitates its mother, and after its twelfth year imitates itself.” 

The piece is prettily staged, the near-costumes are gorgeous 
streaks and patches of color, the chorus is young, clamorous, acro- 
batic, and energetic. What more could the most fastidious 
Broadwaygian ask? | 

Let no one ask, Is it art? What has art to do with the indus- 
tries or the amusements of the Tenderloin? In a show of this sort 
the chief thing is to exhibit flocks of girls who are young enough 
*o know better in costumes that are no warmer than they ough! 
.o be. This prime necessity has been supplied. 
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THE ARTISTIC LIFE 


SHORTCASH AND HIS WIFE HAVE JUST BEEN INVITED TO SPEND THE WEEK 
END WITH SOME WEALTHY FRIENDS. THE FARE IS NINETY CENTS, RETURN 


Dusting off the Army 


(Continued from page 1554) 
command, “ Dismount!”’ by the entire last 
syllable. As for the horses, they turned 
with a world of reproach in their gentle 
eyes and regarded first the uniformed 
cluster they had carried so far and so long, 
and then the Grand Commander, who, watch 
in hand, was counting off the six-minute 
recuperation period. And those were al- 
most the shortest six minutes in the his- 
tory of the army; the shortest six were in 
the next rest period. Several of the riders 
said afterwards that they didn’t believe 
there was another rest period, because when 
they regained consciousness they were at 
Fort Myer.and every one was wringing 
every one else’s hand in congratulation. 

Thus it was that “ The President’s Own” 
went from place to place over the Virginia 
landscape, rubbing off the rough edges of 
horsemanship on the rough edges of horses. 
Whether it demonstrated anything to any- 
body or not, it certainly tickled “ Professor ” 
Mike and the Certain Party almost to 
death. 


Mere Tact 


“ FAIRBANKS ought to have known better 
than to serve a cocktail at that dinner to 
the President, anyhow,” said Binks. 

“ Nonsense!” retorted Winks. “ Mere tact 
required that a dinner to the President 
should have a big stick in it somewhere.” 


Economy 


A Cutcaco medico tells of two physicians 
in a. Wisconsin town, the one elderly, with 
a long record of cures, the other young, 
with his record still to make. The older 
doctor, it appears, was inclined to sur- 
render some of his night work to the young- 
cr man. 

One bitter night in winter the veteran 
was aroused by two farmers from a hamlet 
eight miles away, the wife of one of whom 


was seriously ill. The doctor at once re- 
ferred them to his young colleague, but 
they refused the latter’s services. 

* Very well,’ replied the doctor, thinking 
to put a convincing argument before them. 
“In that case my fee is ten dollars, payable 
now.” 

Whereupon there ensued a remonstrance 
on the par? of the farmers, but the doctor 
was obdurate. Finally one of the men asked 
the other: 

* Well, what do you think I ought to do?” 

“] think you'd better pay him the ten 
dollars,” said the other. “The funeral 
would cost you more.” 


Incorrigible ~ 


In a certain school of Washington there 
was one lad who would persist in saying 
have went.” 

One day the teacher “kept him in.” say- 
ng: 

“ While I am out of the room you may 
write ‘have gone’ fifty times.” 

When the pedagogue returned he found 
that the bov had dutifully performed the 
task, having written “have gone” fifty 
times. On the other side of the paper, how- 
ever, was this message from the absent one: 


“T have went. 


“Joun 


Prepared 


THE supervisor of the publie schools in an 
Ohio town, whose fad it was constantly to 
advise the children what to do in case of 
fire, usually made his visits alone; but one 
day not long ago there was a board meet- 
ing, when five of his colleagues, in com- 
pany with the official mentioned, descended 
on the class all at once. 

It appears that the pupils had been care- 
fully drilled, and, from previous experience, 
were well aware of just what the principal 
supervisor would ask them. So after a 
painful period of hesitating answers and 
mistakes with the other visitors, it was 
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_with great relief that the children saw the 


leading official rise to adllress them. 

“ Boys and girls,” said he, “you have 
listened with admirable attention to what 
my colleagues have said to you, and have 
told them what you know on the subjects 
they have chosen. What would you do if 
| were to make you a little speech?” 

“Form a line and march down-stairs!” 
chorused the youngsters. 


When Nighthood was in Bud 


Tue night and day barber will now shave 
vour face, 
The night and day banker your note;. 
The night and day lawyer will fix up your 


case, 
The night and day tailor your coat. 
The night and day florist will make you 
a wreath, 
The night and day cooper a keg; 
The night and day dentist will pull your 
back teeth, 
The night and day plumber your leg. 


The night and day bootblack will polish 
your shoes, 
The night and day teacher your wits; 
The night and day actor will cure you of 
blues, 
The night and day doctor of fits. 
The night and day justice will give you 
ten days, 
The night and day iceman your ice; 
The night and day chauffeur will give 
you a raise, 
The night and day rev'rend a splice. 


Our wide-awake cities to slumber are .lost, 
They’re raising particular hob; 
This night and day business seems likely 
to cost 
The night-blooming burglar his job. 
Yet nothing is new: Father Adam, 
plain, 
Was first in the night and day group, 
For Eden was sleepless when poor little 
Cain, 
The night and day baby, had croup! 
= EARLE Hooker EATON. 
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HE multifarious season of operatic activities which is 
promised to New York for the coming winter was begun 
last week—a little, so to say, out of the direct line of 
march—by Mr. Henry W. Savage’s English company at 
the Garden Theatre. A production of Puccini’s Japanese 
opera, “ Madam Butterfly,” was the occasion; for M1. Savage, after 
performing this work on tour through the country with remarkable 
success, has brought it back to the theatre where, a year ago, it 
was first exhibited to New York. 

There has been in the twelvemonth since then ample oppor- 
tunity to observe and consider the qualities of Puccini's latest 
achievement. Mr. Savage’s performances of it last season were 
many, and the opera afterward played a conspicuous part in the 
activities of Mr. Conried’s company at the Metropolitan, where 
the delightful Butterfly of Miss Geraldine Farrar and the ex- 
quisite stage-setting served to promote the unquestionable appeal of 
the work itself. Yet, after a year’s acquaintance with Puccini's 
score, there seems no reason for altering materially the opinions 
concerning it which were expressed on this page last November. 
It was then peinted out that a dramatic action in which the 
jarring commonplaces inevitable in a contemporary setting are rife, 


“MADAM BUTTERFLY” AGAIN 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


serious music-drama upon a contemporaneous subject—unless it be 
wholly super-mundane—as it would be, let us say, to endeavor to 
turn Mrs. Wharton’s House of Mirth into blank verse. Not to 
realize the fact is evidence of just such a deficiency of tact and the 
sense of humor as has permitted Puccini to select Mr. Belasco’s 
“ Girl of the Golden West” (a play unimpeachable after its kind) 
for operatic setting. 

This much having been, let it be hoped, sufficiently established. 
there remains much to praise in “ Madam Butterfly ”’—to praise. 
and also, it must be said, to deprecate. It was observed last year, in 
comment upon the music, that one missed here the salient charac- 
terization, the gripping intensity, the boldness and originality of 
invention that make of “Tosca” so notable an accomplishment. 
The defect persists. “Tosca,” for all its rawness and commonness, 
its melodic banality, is a work of immense vigor and indubitable 
individuality. In it Puceini has saturated almesty every page of 
the music with his own exceedingly vivid personality; a personality 
that is authentic and impressive in its crude strength and direct- 
ness. The music of “ Tosca” is not in the least distinguished, but 
it is singularly striking, potent, and original; no one save Puccini 
could possibly have written it. But since then this composer has, 
artistically speaking, visited 
Paris. He has appreciated the 
value*of certain harmonic ex- 


periments which such venture- 
some Frenchmen as Claude De- 
bussy, Paul Dukas, Maurice 
Ravel, and others, are making: 
he has appreciated them so 
sincerely that certain pages in 
“Madam Butterfly for 
instance, the lovely interlude 
between the second and third 
almost as if they 
had been contrived by De- 
bussy himself—a Latinized 
Debussy, of course. Puccini. 
in short, has become esthetic- 
ally sophisticated, and he has 
learned gentler artistic man- 
ners, in the interval between 
the composition of “Tosca” 
and of “Madam Butterfly.” 
The music of the latter work 
is far more delicately-struc- 
tured and subtle than any- 
thing he had previously given 
us, and it has numerous mo- 
ments of rich and conquering 
beauty, of great tenderness, of 
superlative sweetness. It is, 
beyond question, a charming 
and brilliant score, exceed- 
ingly adroit in workmanship 
and almost invariably effect- 
ive. Yet, after such excel- 
lences have been gladly ac- 
knowledged, one is disturb- 
ingly conscious that the real, 


The Final Scene in Puccini’s ‘Madam Butterfly,” as played at the Garden Theatre 
“ MADAM BUTTERFLY ” (MISS ELIZARETH WOLFF) AND HER CHILD “ TROUBLE” (MISS CORINNE MALVERN ) 


cannot be adapted, with persuasive results, to an emotional and 
poetically conceived musical setting. When the feat is actually 
attempted, as it is by Puccini in “ Madam Butterfly,” we get the 
distressing result of a flagrantly contemporaneous American consul 
in a frock-coat and white waistcoat announcing, to a sonorous 
musical accompaniment. that he “has never studied ornithology ” : 
we get a Yankee naval lieutenant of to-day (whose delectable name, 
by the way, is Benjamin Franklin Pinkerton) interrupting his pro- 
testations of amorous joy over his approaching marriage to ask his 
friend the consul whether he will have “milk punch or whiskey.” 
Such things are, of course, artistically preposterous; for it is, one 
cannot too often repeat, as hopeless to attempt to found a 


the essential, Puccini has 
somehow evaporated. There 
are other voices speaking 
through this music, voices 
that, for all their charm and 
distinction of accent, seem 
alien and a little insincere. Has the vital, if crude, imagination 
which gave issue to the music of “Tosca” acquired finesse and 
delicacy at a cost of independent impulse? 

It remains to be said that Mr. Savage’s company performs this 
dificult work with admirable competence. Not to hear the opera 
in the favorably intimate auditorium of the Garden Theatre, as It 
is given by such able singing-actors as Miss Phebe Strakosch, Mr. 
Vernon Stiles, Mr. Ottley Cranston, Mr. Rudolph Koch, and Mr. 
Carl Gantvoort (I am naming the cast of the opening night). 
wottld be to miss a valuable artistic experience. Especially to le 
celebrated is the conducting of Mr. Walter Rothwell, a musician of 
rare feeling, authority, and skill, 
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Boarding-house Geometry 


“ \ SCIENTIFIC friend of mine has drawn 
up « boarding-house geometry that strikes 
me as being noteworthy,” says a youth with 
a third-story “ front.” 

“Some of his definitions run as fol- 
lows : 

“1. All boarding-houses are the same 
boarding- houses, 

“2. Boarders in the same boardin 
and on the same floor, are equal 
another in the matter of price, but 
the matter of outlook. 

“3. A single room is that which has no 
parts and no magnitude. 

“4. The landlady of a boarding-house is a 
parallelogram; an oblong, angular figure 
which cannot be described, but is equal to 
anything. 

“5. All the other rooms being taken, a 
single room is said to be a double room. 

“Among postulates and propositions the 
following are worthy of consideration: 

“1. A pie may be produced any number 
of times. 

“2. The landlady may be reduced to her 
lowest terms by a series of propositions. 

“3. A bee-line may be made from one 
hoarding-house to another. 

“4. The clothing of a boarding-house bed, 
although extended indefinitely in both di- 
rections, will never meet. 

“5. Any two meals at a boarding-house 
are together less than one square meal.” 


An American “ Dreadnought” 


Rare flights of fancy are invited by~the 
prospect that the United States navy will 
soon have a 30,000-ton battle-ship. The step 
from a 20,000-ton to a 30-000-ton *vessel has 
been abnormal and exceeds the ratio of in- 
crease in battle-ship displacement, which has 
hitherto been no more than 2000 tons per 
vear. The latest contracts for battle-ships 
have provided for vessels of 20,000 tons dis- 
placement, and it was considered that for a 
modern vessel of maximum fighting power 
this came very near representing the final 
expression of that type of war-ship. The 
naval designers are now engaged on pre- 
liminary sketches of a battle-ship of 25,000 
tons and another of 30,000 tons, although 
they have no expectation that the 30,000- 
ton ship will be authorized by Congress in 
the coming session when it takes up the pro- 
vision known in the annual naval appropria- 
tion bill as “ increase of the navy.” 

The 25,000-ton battle-ship would have six 
turrets, each containing two 12-inch guns. 
These would be arranged to give the greatest 
amount of broadside fire in the scheme of 
concentrating an attack with as many guns 
as possible upon an enemy. The 30,000-ton 
vessel would have eight turrets with sixteen 
l2-Inch guns, a mammoth battery which 
represents a tremendous weight of metal 
furnished in the form of armor-piercing 
shell fired against an armor target. This 
30,000-ton ship would have turbine engines 
of 48,000 horse-power, capable of driving 
the ship at a speed of twenty-four knots for 
attacking or eluding, as the necessity of 
the case might be, the fastest fleet of any 
possible enemy in the world. The draught 
of the vessel would be thirty feet, and it is 
in this particular that the most serious 
obstacle is presented. The limitation of 
battle-ship size is created by the restrictions 
upon the draught of the vessel. Many sea- 
ports would be closed to a battle-ship draw- 
ing more than thirty feet, while such a 
vessel would undoubtedly. require special 
docks, putting the government to the extra 
‘xpense of building these huge receptacles 
into which the war-vessel must be periodic- 
ally placed for cleaning and the repair of 
inderwater parts. If it were not for this 
restriction imposed by draught, there is no 
telling where the battle-ship would end. It 
8 Within the limits of the expert imagina- 
tion that there may some day be a battle- 
‘hip of 50,000 tons or even of 100,000 tons, 
and there are those who believe it would be 
better to make the jump to the maximum 
without feeling the way step by step at the 
rate of 2000 tons a year. No one has the 
‘emerity at this time to prophesy what 
vould be the power of a 100,000-ton battle- 
ship, but it invites almost any extravagance 
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of fancy in guessing what w« 
gine of de- 


tive power of such a monst 
struction. 

There is always one feature in this de- 
velopment of war-vessels which never allows 
supremacy to remain long in exclusive pos- 
session. There is no monopoly in the 
mechanism of war; there can be no hydra- 
headed trust of the military method of ex- 
termination. When the United States lays 
down its plans for a 30,000-ton battle-ship, 
the British, German, and French will not be 
far behind in at least equalling that achieve- 
ment and if possible surpassing it. It is a 
constant see-saw in the scheme for preparing 


for war. One big battle-ship leads to a 
bigger one. The discovery of shell of great 
penetration leads to the development of 


armor which will keep it out, and so on. 
The next elevation in the see-saw will be 
the 30,000-ton battle-ship. 


Ask the Stork 


Census MAN. “ Now, little boy, run up- 
stairs and tell your mother | forgot to ask 
her when your baby brother was born.” 

Littie Boy. “ She doesn’t know, sir. She 
was away on a visit.” 


It’s All Right, Then 


Sue. “ You have kissed other girls, have- 
n’t you?” 


He. “ Yes. But no one you know.” 


Guess! 


SupDENLY we heard a feminine voice ex- 
claim, “ Draw one!” | 

1. Was the lady calling to the man who 
tends to the coffee-vat in a dairy? 

2. Was the lady talking to her husband 
who had just pulled a check-book from his 
pocket 

3. Was the lady talking to a dentist? 


To Keep the Peace 


A FINE Holstein cow that had escaped 
from her owner’s lot was recently roaming 
the streets of Nashville when she was roped 
in by the pound-officer. 
evoked a moviig appeal from the owner, 
who addressed the chief of police in this 
wise: 


“ CHIEF BLANK. , 

“Deak Frienp—Your pound-man has 
hauled my cow into court this morning for 
prowling. As it was her first offence, 
please have her let off with as light a fine 
as possible. 

Yours, 


Across the face of this letter the chief 
scribbled the following instruction to the 

und-man: 

“Release the cow on her own recog- 
nizances.”” 


A Notable Exception ) 


Knicker. “ Preparedness is the best pre- 
ventive of war.” 

Bocker. “ Nonsense! When a girl engages 
herself to ten men it doesn’t ward off 
matrimony.” 


Rewards of Virtue 


“THe persistency with which children 
see some other moral in a fable than the 
one it is intended they shall see is often 
distressing,” says the principal of an in- 
stitution for the young in Washington. 
“A kindergarten teacher had recited to a 
pupil the story of the wolf and the lamb, 
and had followed it up with the remark: 

“* And now, you see, Tommy, that the 
lamb would not have been eaten by the 
wolf if he had been good and sensible.’ 

“* Yes, I understand,’ responded the 
youngster, gravely. ‘If the lamb had been 
good and sensible we should have had him 
to eat!’” 
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This offijal action 


Our Impertinent Language 


THE rural visitor stood underneath the 
“IT,” station and gazed upward. 

“ Say, boy.” he said, to a crowd of near-by 
youngsters, “how kin I git up thar?” 

“ Easy,” replied one of the lads. “ Just 
get a pencil and some paper and figure your- 
self up.” 

“ Don't you do it, mister,” protested an- 
other boy. “ You take a walk in the sun 
and dry up.” 

“Go buy a pipe and smoke up,” suggested 
a third. 

“ Take a run around the block and limber 
up,” said the first lad. 

“T certainly wish it was closing hour,” 
remarked the rural visitor, casually. 

“Why?” exclaimed the youngsters in 
chorus. 

“’Cause then you boys could shet up,” 
replied the rural visitor, observing, as he 
walked away: “ Wal, I reckon me an’ th’ 
urchins are about even up.” 


Political Economy 


Pa. “ Well?” 

Tommy. “ Does an inheritance tax punish 
a man for being dead, or his heir for being 
alive?” 


The Missing Surname 


A PLAYER for many years associated with 
the late Richard Mansfield relates that one 
day in Philadelphia, as he was standing by 
a huge poster in front of the theatre, a 
poster that represented Mansfield in the 
character of Henry V., a man who was 
strolling by stopped to gaze at the bill. 
Finally, with a snort of disgust, he mut- 
tered as he turned to go: 

“* Henry V.—’ what?” 


A FPIFTY-YEAR TEST. 


THE many attempts during the past fifty years to improve 
upon the standard of all infant foods—Borpen's Eactz Branp 
ConpENSED Mitx—have in vain. Eacte Branp is pre- 
pared under rigid sanitary conditions. As an infant f its 
equal is unattainable. .*. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 2:5 cents a box. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 

“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There's no pre- 


ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
Oo | N T CRUISE. Feb. 6, 70 days by 
16,000 tons. Three Tours Round the World East- 
ward; also Riviera and Sicily in senuery 


K C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


LONDON, 


URING the past twelve years there have been two sets of 

opinions about China and her future. We have been told 

a hundred times that China was at last awakening; we 

have been told a hundred times that she was on the 

verge of dismemberment and decomposition. Both those 
who spoke of her as an embryo Japan and those who compared 
her to a stranded whale were perhaps equally wide of the mark. 
The former were premature: the latter were simply mistaken. 
There probably was never any real danger that the Celestial 
Empire would fall to pieces from sheer internal weakness acted 
upon by foreign pressure. At any rate, if the danger existed 
it has now passed. On the other hand, the prophets of the resur- 
rection of China, though fundamentally in the right, were tech- 
nically in the wrong. They misjudged the time at which the 
awakening would take place and the pace at which it would 
proceed. It is really only,_within the last seven years, since the 
Boxer episode, that China has begun to move at all decisively. The 
events of 1900 marked! a turning-point in the relations between 
China and the West. More brutally than anything that had pre- 
ceded them they brought it home to the Chinese that. their coun- 
try. to be safe, must be strong; that Western aggression could 
only be met by Western methods: and that Western methods could 
only be acquired by a knowledge of Western learning. Those were 
momentous results. In their ultimate effects they will assuredly 
be found to outweigh by far the few and trivial advantages that 
the Occident gained from that curious incident. Nor were they 
ithe only consequences of the Boxer rising. There is to be dated 
from it an even greater revolution in the Chinese attitude towards 
the outside world. The conduct of the Japanese troops on the 
march to Peking, the contrast which that conduct presented to the 
savagery of the Russian and German forces, the justi¢e, lenity, and 
humanity of Japanese diplomacy, made a profound impression 
upon Chinese opinion. More even than the war of 1895, the Boxer 
incident helped the Chinese to conquer their contempt for the 
Japanese, to realize the force of Japanese example, and to appre- 
ciate the essential bonds that unite the two great nations of the 
Orient. The Boxer episode, therefore, still further alienated China 
from: the Occident and increased her sympathy for Japan. 

The advantage thus gained the Japanese have known well how 
to improve. I have heard it said by one of the greatest English 
authorities on China that the Japanese victories over Russia 
occasioned more apprehension than relief at Peking; and that for 
many reasons Chinese officialdom would prefer the predominance 
of such a power as Russia-——a power that never once in all her 
dealings with China mentioned the fatal word “ reform ”—to the 


. predominance of such a power as Japan—a power whose influence 


will undoubtedly be of a disturbing and reorganizing character. 
But Peking is not China. The capital may be anti-Japanese, but 
the provinces are not; and it is the first fact to be grasped con- 
cerning China that regeneration will not proceed from Peking 
outwards, but will be forced upon Peking by the viceroys of the 
provinces. And in the provinces Japanese influence grows and 
grows. Japanese travellers, school-teachers, commercial agents, and 
drill-sergeants have penetrated to the remotest regions of the 
Empire. But the chief instrument in the extension of Japa- 
nese influence is the native press. A few years ago there were only 
half a dozen native journals in China. Now there are several 
hundred, and many of them are subsidized by Russia, Germany, 
France, or Japan. But the best and most authoritative of them 
all are those that are edited and conducted by the Japanese. It 
is difficult to overestimate the consequences that must flow from 
this institution of a native press among a highly literate, alert, 
and questioning people—the barriers it is bound to break down, 
the comparisons it cannot but suggest, the enlarged outlook it 
must assuredly encourage. For the first time a channel of com- 
munication has been opened between the Chinese masses and the 
modern world. Of the many educational factors at work upon 
the Middle Kingdom this unquestionably is the most efficacious. 
The last seven years, indeed, have seen a vast expansion of edu- 


- eational activities. The viceroys are rapidly founding schools 


and colleges of every descripticn—primary, secondary, military, 
agricultural, and technical; and in them Western learning finds an 
honored place. A knowledge of English is spreading fast; the 
postal service carries the means of instruction to the most dis- 
tant provinces; the missionary schools were never better patron- 
ized: and thousands of Chinamen of the wealthy and official classes 
are flocking abroad to complete their education—the bulk of them 
to Japan, but many alse to Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
America. The most significant fruit of this movement is to be 
found in the changes that have been made in the system of ex- 
amination for degrees. Up to a few years ago those examinations 
which every Chinaman must pass before he can enter the employ- 
ment of the state dealt with the minutia of Chinese scholarship, 
abstract pedantries, and the teachings of Confucius. But now po- 
litical economy, modern philosophy, international law, and the 
problems of the workaday world are obligatory subjects. In- 
deed, a recent decree abolished the ancient system altogether, and 
threw state preferment open to students educated on a purely mod- 
ern curriculum. An imperial edict in China does not necessarily 
imply performance any more than a King’s speech in England im- 
plies legislation; but the mere fact that the dethronement of Con- 
fucius in favor of Western: learning should have been officially 


permitted marks an immense revolution. China, it can no longer 
be doubted, is “out” for all the knowledge of Western sciences 
and systems that can be amassed. 

But the most wonderful development of all is the growth of the 
military spirit and the extraordinary improvement that has taken 
place in the equipment, discipline, morale, and standing of the 
Chinese soldiers. The profession of arms is no longer despised. 
The old Chinese proverb that “the wise man does not waste good 
iron on making nails or good men on making soldiers” is losing 
all its force. Progressive viceroys are multiplying military col- 
leges, and are raising armies drilled by Japanese officers or by 
native officers trained in Tokio and Berlin; and there is no reason 
to doubt that ultimately China will possess an army not inferior 
in dash, in the capacity to endure fatigue, in contempt for death. 
and in the higher qualities- of command, to the Japanese army 
itself. There are already signs that one of the great obstacles to 
this consummation is beginning to give way. The obstacle I refer 
to is the looseness of the Chinese administrative system. China 
is still a vague federation of autonomous provinces. The armies 
are the creation not of the central government, but of the pro- 
vincial viceroys. They are independent both of Peking and of one 
another. “The national unity of China,’ wrote M. Ular recently. 
“is nothing more than an appearance. As for linguistic unity. 
there is none. Administrative unity is simply the wish of a 
dynasty. Monetary unity does not exist. Judicial unity is broken 
up every day. Military unity has never been sought after. . . 
The Chinaman has no fatherland; he has a native district. He 
knows nothing of the political problem; he interests himself only 
in the economic problems. He has no nation; he has a family. 
He has no state; he has a society. He has no sovereign; he has 
only government officials.” It is, of course, the fact that the social 
question, the question of family and personal welfare, has always 
heen dominant in China to such a degree that the formation of 
a~-complete state has hitherto been impossible. But that only 
makes it all the more significant that there should now be tokens 
—and in this very matter of military administration—of a move- 
ment towards centralization. Moreover, it is not alone in army 
matters that the desire for a more unified and cohesive system of 
administration has made itself felt. The formation of a Board 
of Commerce at Peking to superintend the mining, railway, tele- 
graph, and industrial interests of the country as a whole is at 
once a proof of the awakening of the central government to the 
needs of a modern state and a guarantee that those needs will be 
attended to efficiently. Again, a formal, but so far an ineffective. 
approval has been given to the recommendations of the Monetary 
Commission which advised a unification of all Chinese currencies. 
These are all signs that the unity of China will not forever remain 
appearance merely. 

If further evidence were required of the reality of the Chinese 
risorgimento, the young men of China would supply it. To the 
growth of Japanese influence, of a newspaper press, of a military 
spirit, of educational activities, and of administrative reform 
there is being added the cult of youth. How could it be otherwise? 
When Chinamen of the wealthy and official classes are not merely 
permitted, but encouraged, to study abroad, a revolutionary process 
has begun which cannot be artificially stopped. For these China- 
men return alive to all their country’s deficiencies and filled with 
reforming zeal. A few years ago they would have been kept in 
the background and their patriotism suspected. To-day they are 
welcomed and thrust to the forefront. Professor Jenks has recent- 
ly depicted the extent of this silent change of attitude and method. 
“ Many positions formerly held by aged men, who were supposed 
to secure success through the wisdom of yeafs, are now,” he says. 
“ given to younger men, whose success is to be attained by energy 
in administration. The most important viceroyalties, with one 
cxeeption, are now held by vigorous men not beyond their prime. 
Many of the governors and provincial treasurers are young men. 
rhe leading boards in Peking, with one or two exceptions, are 
filled largely by men in the ‘prime of life, many of them under 
fifty. In some instances the positions most prominent in honor 
are held. by older men, while their chief councillors, who _prac- 
tically direct the administration, are young men. Now that the 
need of people with foreign training to cope with the foreigners 
is increasingly felt, many important secretaryships, with prac- 
tically directing power so long as the holders show sufficient tact, 
are in the hands of men of foreign training. This is possibly the 
most hopeful sign of progress in the empire. Even where men 
without foreign training exercise the power, they are often men 
of the modern spirit, who are doing everything possible to train 
their younger men on modern lines.” The spirit of this new 
China is shown in the determination to open up interior commu- 
nications, and to preserve Chinese control over the railroads of 
the future. It is possible, too, that it has been shown in the per- 
sistency with which the boycott of American goods has been main- 
tained and in the unwonted resolution with which China pressed 
her claim to be represented at the Portsmouth Peace Conference. 
It may, at any rate, be taken for granted that if China is becoming 
Western for the moment, it is only that she may become more 
deeply Oriental later on; that she is borrowing the accessories 
of the Occident, not because she likes them, but because by them 
alone can she hope to preserve the fundamentals of Chinese life: 
and that all her new strivings are directed to the final end of 
checking Western aggression. 
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Health and Hunger 


Man is on the health path. Books every 
day advise him what to eat and drink, 
whether to take exercise or not, if work will 
help him or idleness contribute better to 
long life, while newspaper advertisements 
teem literally with searching questions of 
his health, and how he may “ feel good” 
again. Vacation-time, supposed to build up 
tissues against wear and tear another year, 
jis, curiously enough, the season when the 
worker and the leisured man alike have 
forced on them the consideration of. their 
health. Holidays, it may be, give the former 
just a “snack” of life without sufficient 
time for his recuperation. A few weeks’ 
change, indeed, although enjoyable, may 
leave him worse off than before when warmed 
to harness. The wealthy, on the other hand, 
at this time suffer from the too-elaborate 
life. At any rate, their doctors recommend 
a sojourn at some watering-place, where out- 
side topics become smothered in the usual 
sanitarium talk. 

Houses need spring cleaning. So do men, 
who think it right occasionally to raise an 
outery against graft or immorality, and also 
to investigate their state of health. One 
modern feature of this intermittent hygienic 
scare has* been the readiness of doctors to re- 
spond in print to various suggestions for 
the conduct and prolonging of existence. 

Alcohol is naturally the central point 
round which health advocates do battle. 
Hitherto, abstainers have enjoyed prestige 
from the admission of its bad effects. Alas, 
this comfortable assurance now is_ practi- 
cally denied them, and they must fight on 
equal terms. Tea and coffee, too, are stated 
to be stimulants, and beer, wine, spirits, 
sedatives. Man is, in fact, undecided what 
to take, especially as water threatens to be- 
come an acquired taste, so seldom is it pure 
at all. Food presents the easier problem. 
So-called breakfast stuffs have had their day, 
while John Bull recently has bitterly be- 
wailed his lost roast beef, the lack of which 
is telling on his figure. Indeed, with all re- 
spect to vegetarians, they fail to give one the 
impression of well-nourished people. A 
writer famous on political economy who 
left off meat, when he returned to it com- 
mitted to the flames all work done in the 
interval. 

As to exercise, it is as difficult to know. 
Several living politicians still in their 
prime refuse of their accord to stir a yard. 
Other men of equal prominence are never 
happy unless actively engaged in _ limb- 
stretching. Set hours, again, may suit those 
used to them. But that regularity itself 
zives health is a pleasing modern fiction. 
Weary William is robust enough. 


In health discussions stress is laid upon . 


longevity, whereas, to the majority of men, 
the daily sense of being well is what they 
want, not extra years. As some one asked 
the other day, “ Who cares to live beyond 
the Bible limit?” None, certainly, save 
those perhaps who have already reached it. 
Meanwhile, health-finders mob exceptional 
cases of extreme old age as if to wring from 
the decrepit creatures some subtly-guard- 
ed secret of long life- Not bad advice was 
that bestowed on such an one by an old 
dame, herself for seventy years an inveterate 
pipe-smoker, to the effect “she never wor- 
ried, but took things as they comed.” 
R. Hoit-LoMax. 


Unseen 


Jounny. “Pa, what is the choir in- 
visible ?” 
Pa. “ John Doe, The Man Higher Up, and 


the Man Who Gets Around.” 


Previously Learned 


“Crtatmor, I have just learned that your 
mother found it necessary to punish you yes- 
said Gunson, Sr. 

-~Oh, Dad, I’m a lesson abead of you,” 
cried Gunson, Jr., gleefully. “I learned that 
yesterday.” 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


| Just a little on 
| CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebit, Maca- . 
roni with Cheese, Cheese 


Toast and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
a ial grade for every make of engine. 


MOBILOI 


is the only Dae nm automobile 
lubricant. ld everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
cities. Send for Mobiloil book- 
et which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil to use foreach. It’s 
Mobiloil man by 


VACUUM OIL 
Rochester, = 


— 
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GheWorias Best 


Bitters 


As a tonic and 
cordial it has 


Financial 


' Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


E Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WaLL STREET. 
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A Useful Machine 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


A Harvard professor is said to have invented a ma 
chine called The Truth Compeller.— Daily Parer. 


Now here at last we have indeed 
An article we sorely need: 

A small machine that doth compel 
Us all the naked truth to tell— 
Altho’ I hope Ill never see 

One of them in my family. 


I'd like to try it on that tale 

Of Fairbanks and the mug of ale, 
Or creme-cde-menthe, or glass of beer,— 
Whatever was the style of cheer— 
And find just who it was that sent 
The “ growler” to the President. 


I'd like to place it in between 

Bill Taft and Root, perchance to glean 
Why they are trotting round the globe, 
With no one felt at home but Loeb 

To mind the helm, and -run the ship, 
While Teddy’s on the Mississip. 


I'd like to have it in my fist 

When Doctor Long, the Naturalist, 
Debates with Theodore the Creat 

The question that doth vex the State, 
Of whether clams, deprived of legs, 
Climb apple-trees to lay their eggs. 


I’d like to take one to the sea 
And try it on our big Navee, 
And find out if it’s going West 
Its coal capacity to test, 

Or merely seeks the Philippines 
To get a load of fresh sardines. 


And finally I’d like to try 

It on a Personage Up High, 

And ask if, when his term is oer, 
Down by the green Potomac’s shore, 
He really means to go in peace, 

Or hankers to renew his lease. 


His Move 


Tur late William Cassidy, one-time editor 
of the Albany Argus, possessed the tradi- 
tional Irish wit. On one occasion, a num- 
ber of vears ago, he was a guest at a po- 
litical banquet in Albany. At that time 
finger-bowls were seldom used, and their 
correct usage (a passing fad) meant to dip 
a corner of the napkin in the water and 
therewith daintily cleanse the finger tips. 
Most of the men present eved the innova- 
tion, when introduced at dessert, narrowly 
and uncertainly. One after another ended 
by plunging the hand into the crystal dish. 
But Mr. Robert Pruyn, a well-known Albany 
gentleman, correctly moistened a bit of his 
napkin and laved his fingers. Mr. Cassidy 
watched him admiringly, not having as yet 
touched his own glass. “ That’s good,” he 
whispered to a neighbor. “That's good. 
If Pruyn hadn’t done that I should have 
put my foot in it.” 


Ruinous Loquacity 


In q certain village of New Hampshire 
there is a quaint old character known as 
Boss Mellin, keenly alive to the truth of the 
old saying, “Silence is golden.” Mellin’s 
gift in this respect approaches genius, 
though he was fully aware of what he 
deemed his shortcomings therein. 

Mellin used to make mattresses for a 
living. One day a native of the place 
entered his shop and asked, “ Boss, what's 
the best kind of a mattress?” 

“ Husks,” was the laconic response of 
Boss. 

Twenty years later, so runs the tradition, 
the same man again entered the shop, and 
again asked, what, in the opinion of Mellin, 
was the best kind of a mattress. 

“Straw,” said Boss. 

“Straw? You told me husks was the 
best!” 

Boss Mellin emitted a sigh. “ I've always 
ruined myself by talkin’,” said he. 
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Hope for the Hopeless 


“No,” said the thin gentleman in cleri- 
eal garb, compressing his thin lips firmly, 
“] do not believe that however deeply root- 
oi or aggravated our faults may be, it 
is ever too late to correct them; at least 
we should never be willing to assume that 
such is the case, and be content to go on 
in the old way.” 

Hix companion’s look of despondency, his 
attitude of dejection, remained unchanged 
as he replied, slowly and doggedly: 

“| know that I am doing wrong; that I 
am on the wrong track, employing wrong 
methods; that I wilfully and knowingly 
time and again do things in a way that I 
know to be wrong; I have done them until 
they have become fixed and riveted habits 
they the master, I the slave, until some- 
times T say to myself, ‘What is the use 
of trving to change? I am old; my time is 
joo short to begin all over again, to learn 
anew.” 

“I can see,” said his companion, “ how 
much harder it is for you who have arrived 
where you are, and yet have a splendid fu- 
ture before you, how. much harder it is for 
you to take what temporarily, at least, 
must be a backward step; to be distanced by 
men Whom you now regard with contempt.” 

The other sighed at the thought, and his 
troubled eyes sought the ground, while his 
friend continued: “Lf have been through 
with it all, and know that it is hard work, 
that it demands courage to do right for its 
own sake, a courage that is indifferent to 
failure.” He placed his hand on the other’s 
shoulder, and continued earnestly, while his 
eves shone with the light of the benign 
love and sympathy that a good man feels 
- for those in distress; “‘ persevere, resolve to 
conquer your bad habits, and there is abso- 
lutely no reason, nor have I any doubt, that 
hefore the summer is over you will be able to 
vo round under Bogey.” 


On the Job 


AMUSING epitaphs are common enough, 
but it is not often that a tombstone inscrip- 
tion is meant to carry a business advertise- 
tisement. A West Virginia man tells of a 
singular one which may be seen in a ceme- 
tery of Wheeling. It was the idea of a widow 
of aman named Perkins, a partner in a com- 
mercial house known as “ Perkins and 
Parker.” Soon after the decease of her 
spouse, Mrs. Perkins married Mr. Parker, 
her late husband’s business associate. 

The inseription reads: 

“Sacred to the memory of James Per- 
kins, for thirty years senior partner of the 
firm of Perkins and Parker, now Parker 
and Company.” 


In Chicago 


First BeNnepicr. “ Are you going to give 
vour wife something for the house for 
Christmas?” | 

SeconD Beneptict. “ No; life is uncertain, 
and we may get divorced and break up at 
any time, and then it would be no use to 
tither of us.” 


Mike’s Tribute 


Ayricn and well-known citizen of an 
Eastern city boasts of an extraordinary col- 
lection .of books wherein the authors have 
inscribed their autographs. 

lt is rumored that the envy and frequently 
the seepticism of his friends have been 
aroused by the flattering inscriptions in 
question; and some cynics have even gone 
so far as to hint of a similarity in’ hand- 
Writing throughout the collection. 

The citizen recently purchased a rare edi- 
tion of Montaigne’s Essays. One evening. 
at dinner, the costly volume was passed 
fron, hand to hand, and for a time the 
owner lost sight of it. When, however, it 
id ‘inally come back to him, he was aston- 
ished to find on the fly-leaf this inscription: 

“To John Blank, from his old friend and 
tlassmate Mike Montaigne.” 
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(MID-WINTER | 
CRUISES 


Pleasure Cruising 
in Pleasure Ships 


The twin-screw S. Moltke” leaves 
New York January 29th for a cruise to 
Madeira, Spain, Italy, Africa and, Asia 
Minor. Duration 79 days. . 


A cruise not only for health and recreation, 
but also to supply an educational agency 
which should not be missed by any one who 
can possibly arrange to accompany it. 


The twin-screw S. S. ‘‘ Oceana” makes 
} two cruises to the West Indies, Venezuela 
and the Panama Canal—January 25th 
and February 27th. 


The beautiful West Indies with their de- 
lightful climate, the Spanish Main so rich 
in historic interest, and the great Canal 
Works combine to make these the finest 
tours on the-American continent. 


Their duration is 28 days each. 


Write for our illustrated book 
giving COMPLETE particulars 


Hamburg-American 
Line °° 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
St.Louis San Francisco 


AClub-Cocktail 
IS AROTTLED DELIGHT 


“Se 


~ 


"| HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 


fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with agé 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle : 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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. Fitness 

Avucustus Tuomas, the playwright, re- 
lates how a manager was much annoyed by 
the persistent. applications for a “ job” 
made by a peculiarly seedy individual. Time 
and again the manager had referred this 
person to his stage-manager. “See Blank,” 
he would say, interrupting the man’s at- 
tempts to set forth his qualifications. 

At last the applicant did succeed in gain- 
ing audience of Blank, the stage-manager. 
who was in the theatre at the time, “ sizing 
up” candidates for the chorus. There were, 
of course, a number ahead of him; but this 
fact did not prevent the seedy man from 
interrupting the stage-manager, between 
songs, with requests for a job. Exasperated, 
the stage-manager at length turned to the 
pianist and ordered him to play an ae- 
companiment for the stranger. With con- 
siderable hesitation the seedy person raised 
what voice he had in song. The result was 
as bad as bad could be. 

The manager suddenly commanded him to 
desist. “What do you mean by this tom- 
foolery ?” he demanded, disgusted. “ You cer- 
tainly have a nerve to ask me for a job!” 

“Look here!” exelaimed the stranger, 
angry in turn. “TI don’t claim to be able to 


sing. In fact, I don’t want to sing. I'm a 
stage carpenter. I[ was only singing to 


please you people, since you insisted on it!” 


In a Utah Newspaper Office 


“Wuart can I do for vou, madam?” 

“]T am the latest wife of Elder Jones, who 
died this morning, and I'd like to have you 
say in the obituary notice that I am his 
most immediate relative.” 


Diplomacy 


A Goon story comes from Philadelphia 
with reference to a young society matron 
who sought the advice of her pastor toueclh- 
ing a peculiarly personal and delicate 
matter of conscience. 

“T would like to have your opinion, sir,” 
said she, “as to whether or not the use of 
rouge is wrong.” 

The diplomatic clergyman smiled. ‘ Some,” 
said he, “hold that there is nothing per- 
nicious in a bit of rouge; others, on the 
contrary, regard the use of this cosmetic as 
most reprehensible. To me it seems best to 
steer a middle course. You might, there- 
fore, use rouge on one cheek only.” 


All the Same 


Hewitt. “ The twin sisters look so much 
alike that I hardly know which one I’m 
engaged to.” 

Jewett. “ What do you care, as long as 
each girl’s father has money?” 


Warning in Time 

In his desire to use fine language, tlie 
darky of the South frequently allows his 
ideas to become a trifle confused, as well as 
confusing. 

A handbill announcing a “ colored picnic ” 
to be held in a grove near Mobile was once 
freely circulated. After various enticing 
announcements concerning the delights in 
store for the partakers in this entertain- 
ment, the bill concluded with the following 
perplexing notice, printed in italics: 

“Good behavior will be strictly and re- 
servedly enjoined upon all present, and 
nothing will be left undone which will tend 
to mar the pleasure of the company.” 


A Correction 


TuRovuGH an inadvertence, a copyright 
line, which should have appeared in con- 
nection with the publication, on page 1485 
of the October 12 issue of the WEEKLY, of 
the three photographs illustrating the train- 
ing of United State bluejackets at Newport, 
was omitted. These photographs were 
made and copyrighted, under date of the 
present year, by Mr. Enrique Miiller. 
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